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AND NO. 530 BROADWAY, 
far Church, whose especial duty it is to ing. The stars are shining down ‘with | 
maintain the peace and purity of the/| double brilliancy through this clear, sweet 


NEW YORK. 


For the Presbyterian. | experimental religion in many who are through his polished and dignified manner, 


‘Hear, O heavens; and give ear, O earth; 
awakened in me a feeling at once of rever- 


for the Lord hath spoken. [ bave pourished 


‘churches, let your women keep silence in 


‘the other boat, who were gladly welcomed 
the public assemulies.”’ 


of the reward.” 


-ance with religious principle? 
-that moral courage, that ‘chooses rather 


FAITH’S DOINGS —No. I. 


HEBREWS XI. 24-27. 

This whole chapter is a record of the 
great doings of faith; and this act of Moses 
is not the least of the wonderful record. 
Goatrast his sacrifices with those of modern 
Christiavity, and see how far it has depart- 
ed from his spirit. He abandoned royal 
privileges and princely power for a shep- 
herd’s crook and a pilgrim’s staff; and 
more than this, ‘‘chose to suffer affliction,” 
for this was the inevitable consequence of 
his choice. Not common afilictions, such 
as Christians of the present day would be 
called to endure, even if they walked as 
they should; but he identified himself with 


.@ people who were in the most oppressive 


and disgraceful bondage, and whose suffer- 
ings caused their groans to reach heaven. 
The life of comparative ease, comfort, and 
respectability, of modern Christians would 
have been an Elysian to this. Their per- 
sonal burdens were very great. ‘They 
set over them task-masters, to afflict them 
with their burdens.” And the Egyptians 
made the children of Israel to serve with 
vigour. They made their lives bitter with 
hard bondage—in mortar, and in brick, 
and in all manner of service in the field— 
all their service, wherein they made them 
serve, was with vigour. And this was in- 
creased greatly afterward. Pharaoh said, 
«Let more work be laid upon the men.” 
«¢ Ye shall no more give them straw to make 
brick, as heretofore: let them go out and 
gather straw for themselves, where they 
caw find it; yet not aught of their work 
shall be diminished.”’ «And the officers 


learned in the science of theology? ‘They 
that handle the law know me not,” (ex- 
perimentally,) ‘therefore they walk after 
things that do not profit.” But it need 
not be so, for we can get overcoming faith 


for the asking; even the faith that maketh 


all things possible to him that believeth. 
For every one that asketh, receiveth. 
A. P. 


For the Presbyterian. 


I WILL PRAY TO THE FATHER. 


I will pray to the Father, to guide me aright, 
Through the valley of tears, to the shadow less land; 

Where never is darkness, where ever is light, 
And the children of glory eternally stand. 


I will pray to the Father, to af Ent me His peace; 
The peace that he leaves with and gives to usall; 


It will comfort my heart till its troubles shall cease, | 


It will soothe, when around me world-idols shall 
fall. 


I will pray to the Father, His mercy to give, 
To the penitent humbly approaching His throne; 
That I truly may trust, and may prayerfully live, 
Till He calls me from earth to be ever Hisown. 


I will pray to the Father, for strength I will pray, 
That I never to sin’s haughty mandate may bend, 
That earth’s fair temptations may never have sway 
Over one who will strive to endure till the end. 


I will pray to the Father, to grant me His love, 
That to sinners He ever so freely has given; 
It will lighten my path, as I journey above, 
And crown me with bliss when I see Him in 
heaven. N. R. P. 
Ralston, February, 1862. 


For the Presbyterian. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL 


OF A FOREIGN MISSIONARY. 


| by our party into the cabin. Though Mrs. 


McQ had been so long absent from 
Africa, they recognized her atonce. Being 
a stranger, I remained on deck until the 
first salutations and inquiries were over, 
and then went into the cabin, extending 
my hand with the usual ««Mbolo.” Having 
known of and expected my coming, they 
at once called me by my name. 

They confirmed what we had heard at 
Cape Palmas, and what the men in the first 
arrived boat had told us—the death of Mrs. 
L three weeks ago. By ten o’clock, 
A. M., we were again safely anchored, and 
the mission boat came alongside, containing 
one of the missionaries, and some more na- 
tive Christians. In it we started for the 
shore. On the beach were over fifty men, 
women, and children, shouting with joy 
for our arrival. I could not bear to look 
toward them, for my heart was full. Turn- 
ing my face back to the ship, I longed for 
half an hour of seclusion. 

The surf was not heavy, and was safely 
passed. I saw dusky forms plunge into 
the water, and surround our boat; the two 
ladies, Mr. M , and myself were caught 
up by strong brawny arms, and borne dry 
above the tide, and set down among a mass 
of forms, and chorus of voices, and a wil- 
derness of hands. Two of the missionaries 
were there, and they and my companions 
being mutually known, were occupied with 
greeting. Therefore I held back among 
the joyous, outstretched hands of children, 
who crowded me toward the sea, and re- 
peated responsively the only Benga I knew. 
But soon [ broke through the thickening 
ranks, and hasted to seize the hands of my 
pew missionary friends,.and with them and 
the crowd of natives proceeded to Evanga- 


The fact that in no Christian church was 
public speaking permitted to women, was 
itself a strong proof that it was unchris- 
tian—. e., contrary to the spirit of Chris- 
tianity. Paul, however, adds to this pro- 
hibition the weight of apostolic authority ; 
and not of that only, but also the authority 
of reason and Scripture. ‘Jt is not per- 


_phecy. 


mitted to them to speak.” The speaking 
intended is public speaking, and especially 
in the Church. In the Old Testament it 
had been predicted that, «« Your sons and 
your daughters shall prophesy”—a predic- 
tion which the Apostle Peter quotes as 
verified on the Day of Pentecost, (Acts 
ii. 17;) and in Acts xxi. 9, mention is 
made of four daughters of Philip who pro- 


take for granted, in xi. 5, that women 
might receive and exercise the gift of pro- 


exercise of that gift that is prohibited. 

The rational ground for this prohibition 
is, that it is contrary to the relation of 
subordination in which the woman stands 
to the man, that she appear as a public 
teacher. Both the Jews and Greeks 
adopted the same rule; and therefore 
the custom which the Corinthians were 
disposed to introduce was ‘contrary to 
established usage.” 

3d. It-is contrary to the usage of Pres- 
byterian Churches, I believe, generally, 
our Church especially. It has expressed 
its disapprobation of it in the most un- 
equivocal and decided terms. At the same 
time, it has declared its approbation of 
female prayer-meetings. Ona page 200 of 
the Assembly’s Digest we read, «‘ Meetings 
for pious women by themselves for conver- 


phesied.. The Apostle himself seems to— 


It is, therefore, only the public | 


Charch, discountenance and resist the in- 
troduction of this unscriptural and unedi- 
fying practice; and let pious females be 
content to walk and act within the sphere 
in which God has placed them—then will 
they be attractive, honoured, and useful. 
If they will exercise their gifts publicly, 
let them have female prayer-meetings; if 
they assemble with men for prayer, as is 
their privilege, let them do as the Scrip- 
tures epjoin—‘ be in silence.” 
Women’s Riauts.. 


LETTER FROM THE NORTH-WEST. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. ] 


Snores or Lake Periy, Urrer Misstssirrt, 

July 1862, 

Messrs. Editors—None of your flitting 
correspondents during this relaxing season 
of the year—relaxing, too, the bondage of 
so many from desks, counters, and pulpits, 
and starting them forth, like birds, for wild 
and quiet places in the forest, along the 
river, or by the sea—none of them, I 
repeat, has alighted upon a more noble or 
more lovely spot than that which lies under 
my eye while I[ write these lines. You will 
prefer, to any description I can pen, that of 
Mr. Edward Everett, who, a few weeks ago, 
declared in St. Paul :—« Yesterday and the 
day before, I was gratified in contemplating 
the magnificent, the beautiful scenery that 
lines the Upper Mississippi; and more 
beautiful, more magnificent scenery I have 
never seen upon the Rhine or the Danube. 
Even that feature, supposed to be peculiar 
to the scenery of the rivers of Kurope, of 


atmosphere. Thoughts thrill telegraphi- 
cally along their rays, as so many celestial 
strands, to connect one with friends far 
away. So good night. 


Yours ever, DouBLEYOU. 


For the Presbyterian. 
LIFE. 


The prince of dramatists has said, and I 
am sorry he should have said it— 

“ Life’s but a walking shadow—a poor player— 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 
And then is heard no more; it is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing.” 

I say I am sorry Shakspeare should have 
given utterance to such a sentiment. It is 
to be desired that he who is such a beacon- 
light to the greater part of every generation, 
should have given a grander, more noble 
conception of the mystery which men call 
life. 

Another shining poet—one of Germany’s 
greatest—expresses himself to the effect that 
it is little worth a man’s while to live 
seventy years. What a revelation is con- 
tained in these simple words! And how 
convincingly they prove to us that Goethe 
had never learned to translate aright the 
great problem of life! There is a touching 
pathos in the contemplation of a mind so 
exalted, joined toa heart so weak. Goethe’s 
character, in its incompleteness, may be 
likened to those monstrosities one some- 
times sees in the vegetable world, in which 
one part or member is cultivated to the 
highest perfection, leaving every thing else 


painfully dwarfed and stunted. He was 


and brought up children, and they have 
rebelled against me. The ox knoweth his 
owner, and the ass his master’s crib; but 


Israel doth not know, my people doth not 


consider.” God tells us here that the ox 
and ass reprove us, as if they knew and 
obeyed the voice of him who fed them, but 
men made with understanding cannot, or 
will not regard him. ‘If any man will 
hear my voice, and open the door, I will 
come into him, and sup with him, and he 
with me.” Rev. iii. 20. God says, while 
standing knocking—J/ any man will hear 
his voice. Does notit seem strange that there 
should be found on earth a man who would 
be unwilling to hear God’s voice? “ Behold! 
I stand and knock’’—at the door of every 
man, woman, or child who hears the gospel 
preached, or who reads the word of God. . 

Alas! how often? how long? how loud? 
God’s voice has been heard in aftliction, in 
death, in losses of worldly substance, in 
disappointments, in a thousand ways. Have 
you heard? 

How deaf, how hardened, how obstinate, 
how determined you must be to have your 
own way! When we persist in our own 
way, rejecting the way in which God calls 
us, we are in great danger of getting it, and 
with it the fruits thereof. See Prov. i. 
24—33. 

Will you not hear Gtod’s voice? Listen 
to it as it comes from the lips of his servants, 
and pray that it may come to your heart in 
the power and demonstration of the Holy 
Spirit. When God is pleased so to send it, 
it will become the power of God, unto the 
salvation of your soul. Will you not listen 
to that voice? It offers mercy and pardon 
to a sinner who will hear it, but it is a voice 
of warning and wrath, to every soul that 


ence and affection; and this mingled feel- 
ing never forsook me in all my subsequent 
intercourse with him: and it is the offering 
which I love to make to his memory to this 
day. Those fine qualities of mind and heart 
which were so beautifully reflected in his 
manners, constituting him the highest type 
of a Christian gentleman, rendered his 
presence any where a benediction. There 
was a singular grace and fitness in all his 
words and actions. He had much of the 
spirit of generous conciliation and forbear- 
ance, but it was qualified by an unwavering 
fidelity to his own well considered and con- 
scientious judgments. His character, as it 
came out in his daily life, was, to his stu- 
dents, one unbroken lesson of love and wis- 
dom. Aud his meetings with us in the 
recitation room was as ereditable to his in- 
tellect as to his heart; for, while the influ- 
ence of his bland and considerate manner 
there, as every where, operated as a charm, 
we always had presented to us a luminous, 
well digested, and highly satisfactory view 
of the subject which engaged our attention. 
Dr. Miller lived to feel the infirmities of 
age, but not to be the subject of a paralyzed 
intellect, or to witness any waning of the 
interest of the Church in respect to him. 
[ was one of those who were privileged to 
sec him, when he was standing almost in 
the presence of death. 1 never heard such 
sublime words, expressive at once of trust 
and victory, as then fell from his lips. The 
chariot was already there; and it was but a 
7 days after that 1 heard he had ascend- 
ed.” 


The Disagreeable Religious Man. 


It must be admitted, with great -regret, 
that people who make a considerable pro- 
fession of religion, have succeeded in mak- 


of the children of Israel, which Pharaob’s gar: simba, a few hundred feet from the sea. | sation and prayer, whenever they can con- | ruined castles of the robber counts of the| emivently rich in head—eminently poor in oe h hly di 
task-masters had set over them, were beaten, NO. VI. We were soon seated in the house. I knew | veniently be held, we entirely approve. | middle ages, having no interest, except as/| all those moral qualities which alone con- | Will not regard it. W. D. 8S. ho thee Ge cen y “beings 
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filled your tasks?” But this was not all; 
by a stretch of tyranny which has never 
been equalled, except by Herod’s slaughter 
of the innocents, their male children were 
to.be slain at their birth, to prevent their 
rapid increase. (Exod. i. and v.) This 
was the kind of affliction that Moses, when 
he came to years, ‘‘chose to suffer with the 
people of God, rather than to enjoy the 
pleasures of sin for a season.” Notice that 
this was not a necessity—he ‘chose’ it. 
The afflictions were an incvitable conse- 
quence of his choice, but the choice itself 
was not of necessity. He might have re- 
mained in the palaces of Egypt, enjoying 
all «the delights of the sons of men.” But 
what was the secret of that power by which 
he overcame all the blandishments of the 
most fascinating court in the world? How 
did he gain strength of principle sufficient 
to break-all the charms that bound him to 
a life of ease and luxurious indulgence? 
How did he attain to humility and self- 
denial enough to enable him to renounce 
the prestige of royalty, and to identify 
himself with a despised and oppressed 
people? His idea of the degradation of his 
people must have been greatly increased by 
association with those who viewed them 
with sovereign contempt. The charm, 
then, which induced him to resist all these 
allurements, and enabled him to incur this 
contempt, must have been greater than all 
the attractions that could be opposed to it. 
What was it? Paul answers the question, 
«For he had respect unto the recompense 
What a vivid idea he 
must have had of the magnitude of that 
reward; and what a full assurance of hope 
when, by the strength of his faith in it, he 
so willingly abandoned a throne in prospec- 
tive, and became a fugitive cast-away—not 
fearing the wrath of man, because he trust- 
ed in the invisible God, who is able “to 
make the wrath of man to praise him, and 
the remainder of wrath he will restrain.” 
Faith in the unseen God is what modern 
Christianity needs. They walk too much 
by sight. They trust God only as far as 
they can see his providing hand. Where 
is the fearlessness of man, ‘as seeing Him 
who is invisible’? Where the sacrificial 


spirit, that renounces whatever is at vari- 
Where 


to suffer affliction with the people of God, 
than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a 
season,” especially when that season may 
be the last? «Take heed, regard not 
iniquity, for this thou hast chosen rather 
than affliction.” (Job xxxvi. 21.) It may 
be said, at any moment, “This night thy 
soul shall be required of thee; then whose 
shall these things be?’’ (Luke xii. 19-21.) 
These things that have kept thy heart 


_ away from God, what will they avail thee 


then—when “the harvest is past, and the 
summer is ended, and ye are not saved’’? 
Is not this want of moral courage attribu- 
table to weakness of faith? [Faith has 
become a mere sentiment of the mind—not 
a mighty working power. From the act- 
ings of faith now, one would think they 
had more faith in the seen than the wn- 
seen—more regard for the recompense of 
present reWard than wiltimate blessing— 
more love fur the pleasures of a season, 
than the ‘pleasures evermore,” of which 
David and all the sacred poets sang. 
Worldly pleasure was the thing Moses 
renounced. Has it become more innocent 
now that professors of religion so «touch, 
taste, and handle it,’ without regard to 
the Bible warnings against it? Has it 
become less deadly in its sinful power? 
Paul says not. “For she that liveth in 
pleasure, is dead while she liveth.” (1 Tim. 
v.6) And it was the pleasures, together 
with “the cares and riches of the world, 
that choked out the good seed, so that it 
brought no fruit to perfection.”’” But it 
was by faith that Moses renounced ‘the 
pleasures of sin.’”’ What is it but a want 


ARRIVAL AT CORISCO. 


September 11th.—Rising at the usual 
time, and going on deck, I found the cap- 
tain looking off toward the south at St. 
Thomas’ Island. The island was at least 
twenty miles distant, and so very indistinct 
that it would have been unnoticed by me, 
had it not been pointed out by others; yet 
the eye, once set on it, caught and retained 
it readily. We could see a dim outline of 
what seemed to be only a mountain rising 
suddenly from the sea, with its sides appa- 
rently well wooded. In the course of the 
morning we saw Prince’s Island, about as 
far off, and as indistinctly, on our northern 
side, as St. Thomas had previously been on 
our southern. The former island is not as 
high as the latter. 

We al! feel in good spirits at the rapid 
progress we are making toward our destina- 
tion. We have sailed one hundred and 
ten miles during the last twenty-four hours, 
and our good little brig has yet only one 
hundred and seventeen miles to go before 
reaching Corisco. We have been quite in 
love with our little vessel, and like to call 
it ‘ours.’ It is certainly a missionary 
ship, for Captain Yates, in his many voy- 
ages on it to and from America, has never 
been without some male or female mission- 
ary, belonging to either Gaboon or Corisco. 

By a correction of an observation made 


at noon of the 11th, captain found that he | 


was in a latitude south of the Gaboon 
river; he had purposely come south to 
some point below Corisco, but had not 
thought he was quite so far down. At 
two o’clock, P.M., the mouth of the Ga- 
boon could be seen with a spy-glass. The 
vessel was put on a course nearer north, 


and we Oorisco passengers busied ourselves | 
especially since union meetings have be- 


| 


in gathering together and putting back 


into our trunks such articles as had been | 
Then we | 
aged in many country churches. 


lying loosely during the voyage. 
stationed ourselves on deck, where, though 


the sky was bright, the air was cool, and | 


a (Old-school) in which there is scarcely a 
'¢burch in which there has not been more 


were on the look-out for land. 

At three o’clock, P. M., Cape Esterias 
was visible. We were opposite its long 
face, that looks westerly to the sea. At 
five o'clock, P. M., the tree-tops on Corisco 
were seen, and at tea we eagerly discussed 
the probability, or as the captain thought, 
the bare possibility, of reaching the island 
to-night. After tea on deck, we watched 
long the outline of objects as they loomed 
up. My companions pointed out to me 
objects that they recognized; the length of 
the island, and a little spot certainly it 


'we may judge so from their practice. 


source of annoyance and trouble to minis- 
‘ters of the gospel, and all others who wish 


seemed, to see which we had come all the 
way across the ocean; off on our right the 
tiny little isle Mbanga, inhabited only by 
rats; in advance of us, and between us and | 
Corisco, and seeming a part of it, another 
little isle, Leval; and finally, in the centre 


of the length of the island of Corisco, a_ 


tall Mangi tree. This tree is a landmark | 
for all sea captains anchoring at the island. | 
It is the tallest tree in view—is without 
branches to a great height, and is crowned 
by wide-spreading foliage. It is at this 
time almost leafless, this being near the 
close of the dry season, which may corres- 
pond somewhat, both as regards tempera- 
ture and effect on vegetation, to our winter. 

If we had had one hour, or even half an 
hour, of daylight longer, we could have > 
arrived at the proper anchorage to-day; 
but night fell, and as our cautious captain | 
had, on a former occasion, lost an anchor | 
on the rocks at this place, he was unwilling 
to proceed in the dark, and therefore sound- | 
ing in eleven fathoms of water, he let go at. 
seven o'clock, P. M., on a bank of sand and 
mud, about six miles from shore. It was 
slightly annoying to be thus in sight of our. 
destination, and be compelled to stay an-— 
other night on shipboard. A light was _ 
hung out to attract attention from the 
shore, and we watched during the evening | 
for some canoes to come off to us; but none | 
came, and we wondered at no light or fire 


being built on the beach, by which we | 


akin to every new measure that has dis- 


evils of this innovation, and one who has 
also solemnly promised to study the peace 
and 


inspired apostle—‘ Let your women keep 
silence in the churches; for it is not per- 


saith the law. 


but to be in silence.” (L Tim. ii. 11, 12.) 


formed, then Kve. 


great apostle of the Gentiles, as found in 


silent, it was all so strange, so strange; 
but I was grateful for being permitted to 
reach longed-for Corisco. , 

So, my dear mother, my voyage was end- 
ed, and my journal is closed. If-you knew 
how glad I am to have arrived here, you 
would not grieve as to my absence, nor fear 
for my safety. Nor will you consider that 
I love America, or home, or friends less, 
when I say that I myself have not much 
grieved at the separation, or that I think it 
shall not be a cause of unhappiness in my 
future life here. Thoughts of home are 
indeed pleasant to me; as I sat on the ves- 
sel, or as to-day when [ look off at the set- 
ting sun toward where you are, a quarter 
of the way around the globe, I have indeed 
thought I would like to be with you, but it 
is no ground of unhappiness that [am not. 
And, now I cannot promise to write so 
regularly, and certainly not so much as 
heretofore; I must recognize the claims of 
the Church whose Board has sent me here. 
You will therefore interpret properly, if, 
though wy thoughts turn to you, my pen 
send them elsewhere. 


For the Presbyterian. 


Ought Women to Pray and Speak in 
Public and Promiscuous Assemblies? 


Some branches of the Christian Church 
have decided in the affirmative. At least 


Such has not been the case with our own | 
Church. Yet it is a fact, that the custom | 
of allowing females to pray and exhort, in | 
public and promiscuous assemblies, has | 
obtained in some portions of our Church, 


come common. Indeed, it is to be feared 
that it has been both tolerated and encour- 
The 
writer of this has in mind a Presbytery 


or less of it; and it has already become a 


to see obeyed the Scripture injunction, 
‘Let all things be done decently and in 
order.” So much approved has the cus- 


tom in hand become in some churches,;| 


that many of their members seem quite 
astonished when told that it is anti-scrip- 
tural, anti-Presbyterian, and unprofitable; 
and some are ready to wage war upon any 
minister or ruling elder that dares to 
oppose it. We have reason for believing 
that if nothing is done to counteract this 
thing, it will gain ground, and give the 
churches much trouble in future. It is 


turbed the Church, and is a fruitful source 
of fanaticism and error. 
As one who has experienced some of the 


purity of the Church, I wish publicly 
to bear testimony against it. 
Ist. It is wnseriptural—denounced by 


mitted unto them to speak; but they are 
commanded to be under obedience, as also 
And if they will Jearn any 
thing, let them ask their husbands at 
home; for it is a shame fur women to 
speak in the church.”’ (1 Cor. xiv. 34, 39 ) 
«¢ Let the women learn in silence, with all 
subjection. But I suffer not a woman to 
teach, nor to usurp authority over the man, 


The reason of this subordination seems to 
be contained in the 14th and 15th verses 
of the same chapter—‘‘ ur Adam was first 
And Adam was not 
deceived, but the woman being deccived, 
was in the transgression.”” Now, 1 know 
it will be said by some that all this relates 
to church government. But where is the 


the good only by occasion at most. 
men,’ Mr. Cecil used to say, ‘have but 


his Epistles to the Corinthians and Timothy, 
be violated. To teach and exhort, or lead 
in prayer in public and promiscuous assem- 
blies, is clearly forbidden to women in the 
holy oracles.” 

4th. It 7s unprofitable. We may infer 
this from the fact that God has condemned 
it in his word. [is word never opposes 
any thing that is for the edification of his 
people or his own glory. Paul says, «All 
Scripture is given by inspiration of God, 
and is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, 
for correction, for instruction in righteous- 
ness; that the man of (rod may be perfect, 
thorouzhly furnished uato all good works.” 
Such will those passages, which we have 
quoted as condemning the custom, ever 
prove to those who obey them; and those 
opposing them will receive the just reward 
of disobedience and transgression. 

But some one will say, “I like to hear 
females pray and speak. It does me good.” 
In reply L would say, « Feelings are delusive, 
and are never to take the place of Scrip- 
ture. The probability is, that you have 
been deceived; for it is not likely that 
the Holy Spirit would express his dis- 
approbation of a custom in the Word, and 
his approbation of it in your heart. He 
never contradicts himself. It is better to 
abide by the teaching of the Scripture than 
impulse, or the uncertain feelings of the 
heart.”’ 

But let us sec the remarks of some dis- 
tinguished and devoted servants of God 
in regard to the uoprofitableness of the 
custom in hand. Dr. Hodge, comment- 
ing on 2 Cor. xiv. 35, says—‘‘The desire 
for knowledge in women is not to be 
repressed, and the facilities for its acquisi- 
tion are not to be denied them. The refine- 
ment and delicacy of their sex, however, 
should be carefully preserved. They may 
learu all they wish to know without ap- 
pearing in public; fur it ts a shame for 
women to speak in the church. The word is 
aotyoos, which properly means ugly, de- 
formed. It is spoken of any thing which 
excites disgust. As the peculiar power 
and usefulness of women depend on their 
being the objects of admiration and affec- 
tion, any thing which tends to excite the 
opposite sentiments should, for that reason, 
be avoided.”’ 

Scctt, in a letter to a friend, dated August 
12th, 1819, says—‘* As to women praying 
in pudlic, and in the presence of men, it is 
so anti scriptural, so inconsistent with all 
the subordination in domestic life, and with 


all that modesty and delicacy which are the | 


chief ornaments of the sex, that I should 
feel at liberty openly to protest against it. 
* * * * Nothing but an undoubted pro- 
phetical spirit in the woman herself can 
render it consistent with Scripture.” 

<< But good is done.” God may do good, 
notwithstanding; but are we to do evil that 
good may come? Dues he need our mis- 
conduct toaccomplish his purposes? Shall 
we break his law to promote his gospel? 


- Good is done, but is not mischief also done? 
The mischief is the direct consequence, 


«Such 


one side to their account-book: they set 
down their gains, but not their losses; and 
these being greater than their gains, they 
become bankrupt. The. prejudices exci- 
ted among those without, ‘and the various 
ways in which, by such practices, the suc- 
cess and spread of the gospel are hindered, 
(besides the mischief done to the persons 
concerned,) warrant the assertion that they 
are the most grievous evils—bad bills, en- 
dorsed sometimes by good men.” 


- Again, Dr. Nettleton, that devoted and | 
humble dewi-barbarian subject in these 


successful minister of the gospel, said, in 
reference to the Rev. Mr. Finney:—<«I 
must say that his friends are certainly la- 
bouring to introduce those very measures 
which I have ever regarded as ultimately 
working ruin to our Church, and against 


those not of the most agreeable character. 
I say those peculiar features of the scenery 
on the Rhine and the Danube are well re- 
placed by the castellated crags of stratified 
limestone which the Great Architect has 
piled upon the bluffs of your noble river.” 

These “castellated crags of stratified 
limestone” are seen to peculiar advantage 
upon the shores of this lake, from eighty 
to an hundred miles below St. Paul. The 
most regular strata lie in giant blocks, each 
as horizontal in its main lines, and as true 
in its perpendicular divisions, as if done 
with plummet and lead; and they are 
carved by the hands of the frost and the 
rain into all the architectural shapes of the 
castle, or, more exactly, of the cathedral. 
The tall, slender pillars, the deep vaults, 
the pointed arches, the projecting but- 
tresses, the figures and ornaments, of the 
Gothic style, stand distinct and bold as if 
cut by the tools of human workmen, or as 
if “the Great Architect” had so guided the 
trickling drops of water and the incisions 
of the winter’s frost as to produce the same 
effects. A mass of fallen debris usually 
affords a suitable base for these grand 
structures, and this is clothed with deep 
green grass and foliage, that splendidly 
contras.2z in colour with the pale gray, or 
blue, or yellow, or brown, of the magnesian 
limestone. The plain, upon which the 
whole is reared, is, like the throne on 
high, a sea of crystal. ‘The pure waters of 


| 


among which are found 


Nicholas Perrot, in 1689. 


the lake are smooth and transparent; they 
shine now in one great sheet, or again in 


_ myriads of bright waves rippled by the 


wind. The inferior strata of the bluffs are 
composed of white quartzose sandstone, 
thousands of 
beautiful cornelians and agates. Boys sell 
these by the pint, in bottles, to visitors on 
the steamboats. 
Across the lake from where I sit, and about 
three miles distant, is the famous « Maiden 
Rock,’”’ whence the Dakotah maiden, Wino- 


na, leaped down and destroyed herself, to 


avoid a marriage to one she loathed. Its 
summit is more than four hundred feet 
above the water. The perpendicular crest 
of the rock seems to occupy about one-third 
of the height. 

The extremities of the lake are about 
equidistant, twelve or fourteen miles off. 
From this point we plainly see nearly its 
whole length. Yonder is Wisconsin; this 
is the Minnesota side. Here the soil is 
richer, the country more populous, the 
people more energetic. 

The first white foot is supposed to have 
pressed this sod twocenturies ago. It was, 
perhaps, that of some unknown adventurous 
French trader. Who gave the names to 
many of these interesting localities, it is 
hard to settle. The region was formally 
claimed to be the property of France, by 
“The first 
French establishment in Minnesota,” says 
Neill’s History, ‘‘was on the west shore of 
Lake Pepin, a short distance above the 
entrance.” This description, and the point 
as fixed upon the map of Thomas Jefferys, 
1762, seem to suit the spout whence I write 
—Lake City. ‘This place occupies the first 
level ground suitable for a trading post 
above the mouth of the Lake; below ex- 
tends a line of steep bluffs. 

The first name given to the Lake was 
Lac des Pleurs— Lake of Tears.” So 
Hennessin, the Jesuit Father, named it 
from the drops shed there by Aquipaguatin, 
a Dakotah chief, in memory of friends 
killed in battle with the Miamis. This was 
changed soon by a wiser man, perhaps by 
La Sueur, to ‘Lake Pepin.” Whence the 
latter designation, whether in honour of 
the great Carlovingian monarch, or of some 


western wilds a thousand years later, no 
body knows. | 

The rich and lovely country bordering 
Lake‘ Pepin, on the Minnesota shore, was 
retained by the half-breed descendants of 


cull the flowers; he would fain rest in the 


pursuit. 


thrilled the great world-heart with his 
magical song and deep wisdom, he has gone 
down a failure, and a lost thing in the eyes 
of those men who measure him by the 
heavenly standard of purity and truth. 

And many another wayfarer upon the 
lowlands of life, wearying for the blue high- 
lands afar, is ready to re-echo this senti- 
ment of Goethe’s, or to say, with the pro- 
verbial philosopher: 3 
“Surely, O Life! thy name is care and weariness ; 

Tiy sky is parched, thy winds are fierce, 

And the suus above thee, hardening.” 
Such, however, speak not with the deliber- 
ate wisdom of three-score-and-ten years, but 
from the impulse of an undisciplined heart, 
which has not learned to grapple with and 
vanquish the ills of life singly, as they 
come, but which, viewing life’s long sorrow 
in the aggregate, quails, dismayed, before 
a burden to which its own strength seems 
incommensurate. Not all unheeded upon 
the ears of such sorrowing ones, fall the 
words of Longfellow— 

«The battle of our life is brief— 


The alarm—the struggle—the relief— 
Then, sleep we side by side.” 


But in still grander measure discourses our 
psalmist, in that short poem which is as 
familiar as household words: 


“Tell me not in mournful numbers, 
Life is but an empty dream, 
For the soul is dead that slumbers, 
And things are not what they seem! 


_ «Life is real—life is earnest! 
And the grave is not its goal ; 
Dust thou art, to dust returnest, 
Was not spoken of the soul.” 


Life is a river, broad and grand, flowing 
with ceaseless motion, ‘without haste, with- 
out rest,’ onward to the vast ocean of eter- 


nity. Kiogly trees, sumptuous vines, and 
gay tropical flowers, of thousand rainbow 
dyes, deck its shores, and fleck them with 
beauty, while in and out bright shadowy | 
forms of happiness and beauty flit in be- 
wildering mazes. | 
Upborne upon its lordly bosom, man, an 
atom of eternity, is floating. He strives to 


shadow of the trees, and he stretches out 
vain, imploring arms to grasp the phantoms 
of delight, and make them his own, but lo, 
his hands return unto him empty! Slowly 
and painfully he must learn the great les- 
son, that having brought nothing into the 
world, he must ‘empty-handed leave it.” 
True, in the hey-day of life, a delirious bliss 
is his; but it is not that he holds any of 
life’s airy toys—they are as evanescent as 
sea-bubbles—but his happiness is in the 
After all, what is human happi- 
ness, else than the pursuit of a desired 
object? 

[ cannot better conclude than by quoting 
the beautiful language of Ruskin, in speak- 
ing of life as a season of discipline. I quote 
from memory, and, perhaps, not verbatim: 

‘¢ About the river of life there is a wintry 
wind, but a heavenly sunshine, the iris 
célours its agitation, the frost fixes upon its 
repose. The vast rocks maintain their 
majesty only so long as they are tempest- | 
tossed and thunder-riven, but when the 
storm ceases to play upon them, they suffer 
the lichen to feed upon them, and are 
ploughed down into dast.”’ 

OulvE KENNETH. 


For the Presbyterian. 


HEAR GOD’S VOICE. 


God does speak tous. He says to the 
spirit within us, ‘Do this,” ‘Flee from 
that.”’ If we follow his voice, he will make 
the way open and plain. If we listen, wil- 
ling to obey, we will find him ever ready to 
direct. He speaks even to children. He 
may not call to our fleshly ear by name, as 
he did when he called the child Samuel— 
but very early do we see evidence of his 
speaking to children by his word and Spirit, 


PRAYER. 


Art thou distrest, my soul? bring thy complaint 
To Him whose ears are open to thy cry; 

Who said men ought to pray, and not to faint— 
Always to pray to Him, who reigns on high. 

But pray not for thyself alone; lift up 

Thy heart for all—yea, pray for all, and hope! 


Pray for the young—that they may live and learn, 
And hallow their Creator’s naine, and love 
The creatures He hath made; and so return 
The spirit to its resting-place above, 
To God who gave it; and the dust to dust, 
Whence it was taken—pray for them, and trust! 


Pray for the weary, and the sick at heart, 

For those bow’d down by sorrow’s heavy weight; 
Pray that the God of patience may impart 

His own good Spirit to the desolate; 
And pray that they who sow in tears, may reap 
In joy unchanging—pray for them, and weep! 


Pray for thy foes, for all who do thee wrong, 
W hate’er the motive, or the act may be; 
Pray for the cruel hand, the slanderous tongue, 
That they their sinfulness of heart may see, 
And from the path of sin and death may turn, 
To God and goodness—pray for them, and mourn! 


Pray for the sinner, for the weak and blind, 
For those who will not, or who cannot pray; 
Pray that the poor benighted ones may find 
A star to light the darkness of their way. 
The contrite spirit—the repentant tear, 
May yet be theirs—then pray for them, and fear! 


Pray for the dying, that their end be peace; 
Pray for the mourners who beside them kneel; 
Pray that the worn and aching heart may cease 
To sutter, though it cannot cease to feel— 
And O! that sorrow may not pass away, 
And leave that heart unchasten d—deeply pray! 


DRS. ALEXANDER AND MILLER. 


We have before spoken of the interesting 
discourse of the Rev. Dr. Sprague, at the 
Semi-centennial of Princeton Theological 
Seminary, and here present his remarks on 
two of its former distinguished Professors: 


‘‘ First on the list of the deceased appears 
the venerable name of Archibald Alexan- 
der—a circumstance that reflects double 
honour upon the Church at that period; for 
it was alike creditable to her that she had 
such a man within her limits, and that she 
had the wisdom to place him where his in- 
fluence would operate with the greatest 
power. He came hither with the benefit of 
a large experience, both academic and pas- 
toral; and the event more than justified the 
high expectations which had been founded 
upon his reputation, both in Virginia and 
Philadelphia. The feature of his character, 
which was perhaps more obvious and all- 
pervading than any other, was a well-nigh 
matchless simplicity. You saw this, first, 
in all that pertained to his exterior—the 
movements of his body, the utterance of 
his lips, the very expression of his counte- 
nance, you felt were in perfect harmony with 
the laws of his own individual constitution. 
And the same characteristic impressed itself 
upon the workings of his mind. Though 
the best productions of many of the best 
writers, in every part and every period of 
the Church, lay in his memory as so much 


well arranged material, and though he knew 


how to appropriate it to the best advantage, 
and it had even become essentially incorpo- 
rated with his own thoughts, yet it never 
interfered in the least with the perfect in- 
dividuality of his intellectual operations. 
Whatever he produced, whether orally or 


_with his pen, had his own image and super- 


scription so deeply wrought into it that its 
genuineness could hardly become a matter 
of question. And his simplicity was per- 


| fected in the movements of his moral 


nature—and here it discovered itself in a 
frankness that never dissembled; in an in- 
dependence that never faltered; in an in- 
tegrity that would have maintained itself 
even in the face of martyr fires. In all the 
appropriate duties of his Professorship, he 
was alike able and faithful. Not only his 
lectures, but his less formal communications 
to the students —his criticisms upon their 
performances, his solution of their difficul- 
ties, and, above all, those never.to-be-for- 
gotten Sunday afternoon talks on practical 
and experimental religion, all showed a rich- 
ness and promptness of thought, and a depth 


people who claim not merely to be pious 
and Christian people, but to be very much 
more pious and Christian than others, who 
are extremely uncharitable, unamiable, re- 
pulsive, stupid, and narrow-minded, and 
intensely opinionated and self-satisfied. We 
know, from a very high authority, that a 
Christian ought to be an epistle in commen- 
dation of the blessed faith he holds. But 
it is beyond question that many people who. 
profess to be Christians are like grim gor- 
gon’s heads, warning people off from having 
any thing to do with Christianity. Why 
should a middle-aged clergyman walk about 
the streets with a sullen and malignant 
scowl always on his face, which at the best 
would be a very ugly one? Why should 
another walk with his nose in,the air, and 


| his eyes rolled up till they seem likely to 


roll out? And why should a third be al- 
ways dabbled over with a clammy perspira-~ 
tion, and prolong all his vowels to twice 
the usual length?. It is, indeed, a most 
woful thing, that people who evince a spirit 
in every respect the direct contrary of that 
of our blessed Redeemer, should fancy that 
they are Christians of singular attainments; 
and it is more woful still, that many young 
people should be scared away into irreligion 
or unbelief, by the wretched delusion that 


| these creatures, wickedly caricaturing Chris- 


tianity, are fairly representing it. I have 
beheld more deliberate malice, more lying 
and cheating, more backbiting and slander- 
ing, denser stupidity and greater self-sufi- 
ciency, among the bad-hearted and wrong- 
headed religionists, than among any other 
order of human beings. I have known 
more malignity and slander conveyed in the 
form of prayer, than should have consigned 
any ordinary libeller to the pillory. I have 
known a person who made evening prayer 
a means of infuriating and stabbing the 
servants, under the pretext of confessing 
their sins. ‘Thou knowest, Lord, how my 
servants have been occupied this day:” with 
these words did the blasphemous mockery 
of prayer begin one Sunday evening in a 
house I could easily indicate; and then the 
man, under the pretext of addressing the 
Almighty, raked up-the misdoings of the 
servants —(they being present, of course )}— 
in a fashion which, if he had ventured on . 
at any other time, would probably have led 
some of them to assault him.— The Country 
Parson. 


Literary Character of the Bible. 


The following extract from a _ lecture 
lately delivered by the Rev. Dr. James 
Hamilton, of London, is worth reading: 

‘¢Remembering, then, that the Bible 
contains no ornamental passages, nothing 
for mere display—that its steadfast purpose 
is “Glory to God in the highest,” and the 
truest blessedness of man—lI repeat that 
the Bible abounds in passages of the purest 
beauty and stateliest grandeur, all the 
grander and all the more beautiful because 
they are casual and unsought. The fire 
that flashes from the iron hoof of the 
Tartar steed, as he scours the midnight 
path, is grander than the artificial fire- 
works, for it is the casual effect of speed 
and power. The clang of ocean, as he 
booms his billows on the rock, and the 
echoing caves give chorus, is more soul-fill- 
ing and sublime than all the music of the 
orchestra, for it is the music of that main 
so mighty that there is a grandeur in all 
it does, in its sleep a melody, and in its 
march a stately psalm. And in the bow 
which paints the melting cloud there is 
a beauty which the stained glass or gor- 
geous drapery emulates in vain; for it is 
the glory which gilds beneficence, the 
brightness which bespeaks a double boon, ~ 
the flush which cannot but come forth 
when both the sun and shower are there. 
The style of Scripture hus all this glory. 
It has the gracefulness of a high utility; it 


has the majesty of intrinsic power; it has 


the charm of its own sanctity; it never 
labours, it never strives, but instinct with 
great realities, and bent on blessed ends, 


| has all the translucent beauty and unstudied 
| power which you might expect from its 


lofty object and all-wise Author.” 


of faith that prevents our rising above the | might have found our way in. Perhaps, proof of it? Not, surely, in the chapters | which I have always guarded as ruinous to | the Sioux, or Dakotahs, long after the age hey | of piety, which, I am sure, none of us can 

allurements of pleasure? If we had a just had there been one, we could not have seen | that contain these scriptures ; for every | the character of revivals, as well as to our | larger part of the territory had been ceded por at see nent, 0 recall without admiration. What he was ee 

idea of the “recompense of the reward” | it, for a dense fog arose. 'word of them has reference to the most | own usefulness. For example, who ever | to the all-devouring whites. Some five 8 as ; as a presinae a7 who wily reg we BUNYAN HONOURED 
; ittle child who loves to pray, get; ou who have not hear 

that prompted Moses to a life of self-| Thursday, September 12th.—We slept practical duties of religion, such as praying | introduces the practice of females praying | years ago only it was given up, and being wilt Gale 


denial; could we ‘‘return to the beggarly | 
elements of the world again;” and so| 


eagerly seek after earthly prosperity. For 


the want of that faith we are overcome, 
instead of being ‘more than conquerors.” 
For this is the victory that overcometh the 
world, even our faith. (1 Joho v. 4.) And 
what is the result of this deficiency of 
faith, and consequent lack of overcoming 
power? Just the state in which Israel was 
found at the commencement of the Baby- 
lonish captivity, and which made that 
dreadful bondage necessary, to make an 
end of sin. (Dan. ix.24) “They have 
gone far from me, and have walked after 
vanity, and become vain.” Even ‘they 
that handle the law know me not; there- 
fore they walked after things that do not 
profit.” (Jer. ii. 5, 8.) Are not these 
charges true of the majority of the present 
race of Christians, especially the want of 


*% 


little during the night, for the sea rolled 
suvrt and quick, and the vesselgerked with 


heavy strain on the cable, jarring through - 


all its timbers. At an early hour the crew 
were at work trying to raise the anchor, 
but so firmly had it become imbedded, that 
after two hours of effort, they stopped in 
despair. 


The morning was rainy; but we could 


see two boats coming from the shore—both 
had sails, and one with a large white sail 
we thought might be the mission boat. 
Our American flag, and another bearing in 
large letters the name of our vessel, were 


raised, and we sat down to breakfast await-— 
ing the arrival of the boats. On account 
of the adverse wind, the foremost of the | 


boats did not arrive for some time. When 

it did, our captain, with the assistance of 

its crew, succeeded in raising the anchor. 
Five of the native Christians arrived in 


and prophesying, Xe. | 

2d. It is contrary to usage of the carly 
churches. I mean those of the apostles’ 
time. I know of no better human au- 
thority than Dr. Hodge. Let us quote his 
remarks on 1 Cor. xiv. 34:—**The words, 
‘As io all the churches of the saints,’ if 
connected with verse 33, contain a proof of | 
what had jost been said, ‘I may appeal to 
all the churches of the saints in proof that 
God is the God, not of commotion, but 
peace.’ Most commentators, however, con- | 
nect them with verse 34— As in all the: 
churches of the saints, let your women | 


keep silence in the churches; for it is not 


permitted to them to speak; but they are 
commanded to be under obedience, as also 
saith the law.’’”’ After giving some good 
reasons for preferring this connection, he 
adds:—‘‘The sense is thus pertinent and 


good. As is the case in all other Christian 


in promiscuous assemblies—let the custom | 


once become general—will, ere long, find, 
to his sorrow, that he has made an inlet to 
other denominations, and entailed an ever- 
lasting quarrel on those churches generally. 
For one, 1 dare not assume so great re- 
sponsibility. In this way churches were 
once laid waste. And it is by keeping out 
and carefully guarding every thing of the 
kind, that some of them have again been 


built, and others kept orderly, and the 


character of revival for thirty years guard- 
ed. If the evil be not counteracted, a 
generation will arise inheriting all the 
obliquities of their leaders, yet not knowing 
that a revival ever did, or can exist, with- 
out these evils; and these evils are destined 
to be propagated from. generation to gene- 
ration, waxing worse and worse.” 

In the light of all these things, let the 
ministers and ruling elders of the Presby- 


yet therefore cheap, is a choice spot for 
those seeking homes. Since its occupation 
several towns have been laid out upon the 
shore. One, however, on account of the 
great natural beauty of its location, the 
superior character of its inhabitants, and 
the strict temperance principles put in force, 
so as to restrain the influx of vicious set- 
tlers, has nearly swallowed up all the rest. 
It is from that point your correspondent 
writes. There is here a pleasant congrega- 
tion of Presbyterians, under the pastoral 
charge of the Rev. W. Speer, formerly a 
missionary among the Chinese. No more 
health-invigorating point than this exists 
in Mionesota, while living is here more 
cheap than at St. Paul. It must become a 
place of extensive resort for invalids. The 
chief want of a new place is enlarged ac- 
commodations for that class. 


| But the sun has set as [ have been writ- 


gives evidence that it has heard a voice, 
which others disregard. It seems to say 
to that voice, 


I thy little lamb would be; 
Jesus, 1 would follow thee. 


‘(My sheep hear my voice, and I know 
them, and they follow me.” John x. 27. 


If God would speak to me, . 
And say he was my friend, 
How happy should I be! 
O, how would | attend! 
The smallest sin I then should fear, 
If God Almighty were so near. 


And does he never speak? 

O yes! for in his werd, 
He bids me come and seek 
‘ The God whom Samuel heard; 
In almost every page I see, 3 
The God of Samuel calls to me. 


Have you never heard the voice of God 


| single year. 


speaking to you? Turn to Isaiah i. 2,3 | 


here, as every where else, he was the very 
personification of naturalness; and when 
his inventive and richly stored mind was set 
viyorously to work in the pulpit, under the 
combined action of physical health and 
strong moral forces, he sometimes held his 


audience by a power absolutely irresistible. | 


‘¢Dr. Alexander was sole Professor but a 


loved name of Samuel Miller became asso- 


ciated with his; and the relation, thus . 


established, continued a source of mutual 
blessing, and a field for cordial co-operation, 
for nearly forty years. I will venture to 
speak of some of the different phases of Dr. 
Miller’s character, somewhat in the order 
in which they presented themselves to me. 
The next time I saw him was 
three years later, in his own study, when [ 
presented to him a letter designed to pro- 
cure wy introduction to the Seminary. His 


kindly and almost paternal spirit, breathing | 


A new tomb has been erected over the 
grave of dear old Bunyan, in Bunhill Fields 
Burial Ground, City Road, London. The 
requisite funds for this memorial have been 
raised by public subscription. The length 
of the tomb is about seven feet, and the 
height rather over four feet. On the top, — 


in a reclining posture, with book in hand, 


[n 1813, the revered and be- | 


is the carved effigy of John Bunyan, in 
stone, with the head resting on a pillow, 
the length of the figure being five feet eight 
inches. On the north side, in relief, is a 
stone panel, representing Christian starting 
on his pilgrimage with the burden on bis 
back; and on the south side, Christian is 
represented as in the act of reaching the 
cross, and the burden falling from his 
shoulders. At the east end of the tomb is 
the following inscription, engraved on a 
piece of the gld stone:—“John Bunyan, 
author of ‘Phe Pilgrim’s Progress;’ ob. 31st 
August, 1688; et. 60.” 
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Published at 606 Chestnut street, Parapsiraia; 
- and at 680 Broadway, New 


‘SATURDAY, August 9, 1862. 
— 

To Susscripers.—We have commenced 
to send bills to such of our subscribers as 
are io arrears, and hope that no one will 
fail to remit promptly the amount due. In 
conducting a newspaper, large and constant 
outlays are necessary, ell of which must be 
promptly met, and this can only be done by 
@ corresponding promptness on the part of 
subscribers. As the label attached to each 
subscriber's paper indicates the time to 
which hie subscription is paid, no ove can 

fess ignorance on this subject, and it is 
hoped that those in arrears will remit im- 
mediately, without waiting for a bill to be 
sent. Our terms are Three Dollars per 
annum; or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents, if 


paid in advance. 


_ 


Important Discovrery.—lIn the letter 
from Beirut, from our correspondent in that 
place, is the first reference we have seen to 
a discovery made by our countryman, Dr. 
Barclay, of a ruined city and port on the 
Syrian coast, the latter of which may be 
. made available at a comparatively moderate 
expenditure, and afford a safe landing- 
place, which Jaffa does not, and open the 
best possible access to Jerusalem. This 
intelligence will be received with interest 
by archaeologists. 


A Suacestion.—Oar New York corres- 
pondent, in another column, mentions a 
method of doing good amongst seamen, 
adopted by the American Seamen’s Friend 
Society—a system of circulating libraries. 
Might not some of our readers and some 
of our Subbath-schools furnish to our 
Board of Publication the means of supply- 
ing a goodly number of libraries of its 
excellent publications, to be thus sent 
amongst the men of the sea? Here is a 
cheap and most effective system of colpor- 
tage for the ocean. Who will send our 
Board the means for the first Library? 
These books are already on board the noble 
old ship Constitution (the school-ship), and 
are read by the midshipmen with profit. 
This library was furnished by gifts from 
the Sabbath-schools of Harrisburg and 
Greencastle. Let the example be im- 
itated. 


ArreEsts.—The Rev. James H. Brooks, 
pastor of the Second Presbyterian Church, 
St. Louis, Missouri, and the Rev. T. A. 
Hoyt, pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Louisville, Kentucky, were arrest- 
ed lately at Cincinnati, Ohio, and commit- 
ted to the custody of the military at New- 
port Barracks, Kentucky. We have not 
heard upon what charges they were arrest- 
ed; but the Presbyter of last week speaks 
warmly in behalf of Mr. Brooks, as one 
who, having taken the oath of allegiance, 
would not willingly violate the obligation 
assumed. Mr. Brooks, we believe, is a 
native of Tennessee, Mr. Hoyt of Georgia. 
It is reported that Mr. Brooks has been 
released, and Mr. Hoyt sent as a military 
prisoner to the Penitentiary at Jefferson- 
ville, Indiana. | 


WORKING TO THE LAST. 


Szrmon, “Commemorative of the Life 
and Death of the Rev. J. B. Ripley, 

- Jate Pastor of the Mariners’ Church, Phila- 
delphia, by the Rev. J. H. Jones, D.D.,” 
has been published by W. F. Geddes, No. 
820 Chestnut street. We make the follow- 
ing extract, descriptive of the last year of 
Mr. Ripley’s life, to show how faithfully 
this servant of God wrought on in his work 
to the last. 

‘“‘If this was the most distressing year of 
his life, it was one of the most useful. Al- 
though prevented from all labour which 
called for bodily effort, his mind was never 
happier nor more active. It was during 
this year that he wrote his last, and pro- 
bably his best book, entitled Plain Words 
tu Young Men. 

“ After the confinement of three months, 
he was enabled to leave his sick chamber 
for a few weeks, of which he availed him- 
self to get the volume through the press. 
Bat in the month of August be was com- 
pelled to returo-to his room again, and 
never left it afterwards. But although con- 
fined to his chamber, and nbdt a small por- 
tion of the time to his bed, weak, emaciated, 
and at times racked with ineffable bodily 
sufferings, his mind and heart were never 
more intent on winning souls to Christ. 
With lungs almost consumed, person re- 
duced to a mere skin covered skeleton, so 
that many looked for his departure every 
day, he had yet a little strength left to use 
his pencil or pen. Short letters were written 
by him, and sent with books to soldiers, 
sailors, and others, warning them of their 
danger, and entreating them to take refuge 
in the Saviour. And althqugh without the 
means of procuring the books himself, yet 
money, unsolicited by him, was furnished 
in abundance by others. Persons from a 
distance, to whom he was known only by 
his good name, or his writings, sent it to 
him to be used ashe thought proper. One 
of the regular contributors to Mr. Ripley’s 
purse wasa benevolent gentleman of Massa- 
chusetts, to whom our brother was known 
only by his pen. Probably no preacher of 
our city reached more persons, or laboured 
more effectively in the Gospel, than he did 
in these days of decline, when on successive 
mornings, for months, so many heard with 
surprise that he was still alive; as if 
he felt the time to be only the more 

recious the nearer he drew to its close. 

ven after he had become too weak to write 
with a pen, he could not relinquish these 
epistolary labours, so long as he was able, 
in a recumbent position, to write intelligibly 
with a pencil. When his strength failed to 
use the former, he was furnished with the 
latter. His last letter to me was a short 
note of a few lines in pencil-mark, ending, 
‘Yours in Christ, J. B. Ripley.’ Immedi- 
ately under his name was the quotation, 
‘His banner over me is love.’ Nor did he 
suspend this work of love during his inter- 
vals of ease from bodily distress, till two 
weeks before his death. His mind and 
will, and emotions of his soul, seemed to be 
as active as ever, and unwilling to succumb 
when almost every vital part of the body— 
‘the lungs, the liver, the heart, digestive 
_ organs, spleen, and the whole inner econo- 
my, were well-nigh consumed by disease. 
The conflict for mastery between the flesh 
and the spirit was wonderful; as he drew 
near the closing hour his sufferings of body 
were very great, to be ascribed, no doubt, 
to the extreme sensitiveness of his nervous 
system. And yet, when his distress was 
greatest, and beyond the power of words to 
express, he betrayed not a murmur, not 
even a look of complaint, at the severity of 
his lot. Bat all was meekness, submission, 


marvellous patience in the time of his suf- 
fering, and thankfulness afterwards. He 
would sometimes propose to those around 


his bed, to offer silent prayer during his 
paroxysms of pain, and so soon as they sub- 
sided, would tell them to offer praise. His 
favourite expressions were, ‘Jesus is mine, 
aod I am his.’ ‘He does not make me 
suffer one pain too much. It is all right.’ 
And again, ‘Jesus is so precious, aod I am 
undeserving of all his loving kindness 
tewards me.’’ 


year. 


FUND FOR DISABLED MINISTERS. 


HE Fund for Disabled Ministers and 
their families, which has been estab- 
lished by the General Assembly, is managed 
at present, as it bas been for some years 
past, by the Trustees of the Assembly. In 
addition to the care of the permanent funds 
of the Assembly, which are managed with 
great financial wisdom aod the most scru- 
pulous integrity, the Trustees receive and 
disburse, through a committee appointed 
for the purpose, all the fuods given by the 
Church for the payment of her debt to those 
who have given the freshness of their youth, 
and the vigour of their maturer years to her 
service. Alas! that so many have struggled, 
through failing health and sore discourage- 
ment of heart, to reach the grave with this 
debt unpaid to them. | 
It has been felt, for some time, that the 
interests of this Fund demanded the special 
supervision of an officer, specially charged 
with its enlargement and general manage- 
ment, and Dr Juseph H. Jones, of Phila. 
delphia, was called to this duty early in last 
The Report of this year is the first 
presented since the Secretary had the oppor- 
tunity to devote his whole time to direct 
and uninterrupted labours in behalf of this 
fund. It exhibits the asual result of com- 
mitting an important work to one efficient 
person, thoroughly interested in the work. 
The receipts of the Fund, during a year of 
unexampled trouble and perplexity, have 
been much larger than they have ever been 
before, and amply sufficient for the relief of 
all persons properly recommended by the 
Presbyteries. While this has been done, it 
is proper to add that the Trustees report 
that their ‘‘executive agents,’ by whom 


| this Fund is managed, ‘are sustained with 


little or no expense to the cause.” 

» It is impossible to think without pleasure, 
of the happiness and comfort which are 
diffused by the distribution of this Fund, 
through many homes and hearts. Old men, 
who were servants of Christ, and preachers 
of his gospel when the present generation 
of active men were in their cradles, have 
been cheered in heart by the assurance that 
the Church they loved and served through 
many years of toil, had not forgotten them. 
Young men, who started full of zeal to pro- 
claim the Saviour to guilty and lost men, 
and found themselves suddenly stricken 
down by disease, and confronted by the 
terrible spectre of poverty, have found tem- 
porary support, until returning health en- 
abled them to begin afresh the good work 
of the pastor. Widows and orphans, 
struggling on, without the help of the 
strong arm which once guarded and upheld 
them, have been made to feel that they and 
their tears and struggles are not unnoticed. 
It is good for the Church thus to send its 
benefactions to the least of these of the 
disciples of Christ, and good for her to re- 
ceive in return their daily benedictions. 

Of course, the individuals of the various 
classes named are known but to a few, and 
it is to us one of the happy features of this 
part of the Church’s benevolent work, that 
its fruits descend upon those who need them 
silently, and its blessings flow away into 
secret places. So the dews of heaven de- 
scend upon the parched places of the earth, 
and the rays of the sun penetrate into the 
thickest shades of gloom. The heart that 
is cheered and comforted may not know its 
benefactors, but God knows them, and those 
who give the cup of cold water, and those 
who drink it, will one day rejoice together. 

One suggestion is made in the Report 
which is worthy of serious attention. It looks 
towards such a cautious avd gradual exten- 
sion of the work committed to the Trustees, 
as will enable them to relieve a class of our 
ministers who are placed in a situation of 
extreme delicacy and difficulty. It is the 
class described in the report as holding, 
with a feeble grasp, to posts of labour 
which they but inadequately fill. Every 
one familiar with the condition of our 
churches knows that this is by no means 
an unfamiliar spectacle. It may be said, 
why do not such men resign? The ready 
answer is that resignation means the loss of 
a living, scanty it may be at best, but still 
the only thing which keeps the wolf from 
the door. This painful necessity should 
not be forced upon any one, nor should any 
church be forced into languishing and de- 
cay, because an inefficient or unhealthy 
minister must live upon it or starve. It 
would add greatly to the prosperity of our 
churches, and tend greatly to the relief of 
good men who are struggling to keep a 
foothold which is constantly slipping from 
beneath them, if the administrators of this 


- Fund were enabled to offer relief to brethren 


who are anxiously casting about for a way 
of escape from an unhappy position. It 
would also assist very much to end all dis- 
cussions concerning “unemployed minis- 
ters’ and “ vacancies.” 

We venture to predict great and increas- 
ing usefulness to the Fund, thus established 
and controlled. It is the youngest of the 
institutions which our Church has called 
into existence—perhaps it is the Church’s 
shame that it should be so—let it, then, be 
the Church’s glory that she gives to it a 
wide extension, and an ample and willing 
support. 


HAPPINESS AND PASTIME. 
ECENTLY we were placed in a posi- 


tion to overhear a part of a conversa- 
tion between an officer in our army and 
several of his associates, in which some of 
the favourite amusements of the world 
were discussed. There appeared to be no 
diversity of opinion among them as to their 
morality, for none of the group seemed to 
entertain avy religious scruples in regard 
to their propriety. They had resorted to 
them as men of the world generally do, 
and found them agreeable to their tastes, 
in the absence of any higher sense of duty 
and responsibility. As the conversation 
was drawing to a close, we were struck by 
the somewhat abrupt remark of the officer, 
which seemed to embody the conclusion of 
the whole matter. It was in these words, 
‘They are not happiness, but mere pas- 
times.” How true, thought we, was the 
judgment, and yet evidently not dictated 
by any religious sense. A votary of the 
world gives his estimate of the very pur- 
suits which characterize it, and pronounces 
them to be not happiness, but pastimes. 
According to this conviction—and we have 
not a doubt of its truthfulaess—the irre- 
ligious commit an egregious mistake in 
selecting the means of happiness. 
be their ulterior object, they fail to secure 
it, and soon find that, with all their eager- 
ness of effort, they have only chosen the 
expedient of passing the time. : 
It is a strange admission, that time hangs 
heavy on their hands; that it is a positive 
burden, which it is desirable to get rid of; 
and what then? Suppose the experiment | 
should succeed, and the pastime should be 
effectual in adding wings to the flight of | 
time, so that the months should appear as 
days, and the years as months, whither is 
the man driftiog? What is gained by 
making life appear as a swiftly passing 
cloud? Is there any reserve—any better 
condition beyond? If youth and manhood 
are thus made rapidly to pass by, does 
approaching old age present any more 
agreeable prospect? Will the burdens, | 


If this | 


_ knowing it all, and then watching a group 


necessarily attendant upon, be relieved 
by looking into the grave as an ultimate 
end? Will it be a pleasant anticipation 
after a life thus frittered away? Is any 
good object thus accomplished? Is it an 
achievement in which a man can com- 
placently boast? Surely, it is a poor hap- 
piness for a rational being, that he has 
been able to pass his brief life without a 
purpose or an object. Those who aim to 
skill time’? by a course of frivolous pur- 
suits, can have no just idea of the pur- 
pose for which they were born, and of their 
accountability to the Author of their being. 
The rational soul bas a destiny, and for the 


shaping of this time is requisite. 


Time is but the introduction to eternity ; 
and it is brief enough at best, to make the 
requisite preparation for that long and 
endless existence. Pastimes can only tem- 
porarily close the eyes to what is inevitable 
in the future. They may make us thought- 
less and inconsiderate for the present, but 
can have no effect in evading the eternal 
destiny which awaits us; they rather place 
us in a position in which we will be more 
fearfully surprised by its sudden advent. 
If God exists, if he exercises a moral gov- 
ernment to which man is amenable, and if 
life is conferred on us with a purpose that 
it should be carefully used in preparation 
for an endless existence, then it is an 
insanity to throw it away in pursuits which 
have no salutary bearing on the future, 
aud which are acknowledged to be mere. 
expedients for passing time in a way which 
is not only frivolous and impertinent, but 
absolutely destructive to our higher inter- 
ests. Even present happiness is not to be 
secured by them, and they confessedly are 
not adapted to attain the happiness of 
heaven. They may amuse; they may pre- 
vent serious reflection; they may speed 
the flight of time; but they are neither 
happiness, or the method to procure it. 
Ye gay votaries of the world, consider this, 
and be wise betimes. 


ESCAPE OF DR. R. J. BRECKIN- 
RIDGE FROM MORGAN’S MEN, 


heen Princeton (N. J ) Standard of last 
week contains a letter written by a niece 
of Rev. Dr. R J Breckinridge, describing 
scenes in Lexington, Kentucky, during the 
late raid by the rebel Captain Morgan, and 
showing how narrowly Dr. Breckinridge 
escaped falling into the hands of these 
lawless marauders. We aré thankful that 
he has been spared the indignities which 
he might have suffered, and is still where 
he may lift up his voice for his country 
and his Church. We copy a part of the 
letter. 

‘‘When I came home from the hospital, 
on Saturday morning, I heard the first 
news of Morgan’s approach. He was near 
Lebanon, and the people here were in a 
perfect panic. Our last regiment had gone 
a day or two before, and fearing that troops 
could not reach here from over the river, 
the Home Guards were collected and thrown 
out on the Danville road as pickets, Mor- 
gan’s approach being in that direction, and 
some of our poor fellows from the hospital 
were put under arms, in case of an immedi- 
ate attack. All over the town guns and 
pistols were snapping, through that day and 


night, every body loading and getting ready 


for the worst; and we did the same, turning 
the parlour into an armory, for the deter- 
mination was, if nothing else could keep 
the guerillas out, to shoot from the houses 
at them. The next day Uncle Robert came 
into town, and urged and insisted that we, 
women and children, should go out to his 
farm, (which was a place of perfect safety, 
in the opposite direction to that by which 
Morgan was coming,) and leave the gentle- 
men free to join the Home Guards, and 
close the house if they chose. I wanted to 
stay in town, for I hada kind of instinct 
we should not be any safer in the country, 
and then it would be so dreadful to wait, 
and watch, and wonder, and perhaps hear 
the firing in town, and have no news of how 
the battle was going on; but we were over- 
persuaded, and started off on Sunday even- 
ing, a train of carriages, full of refugees, 
some of whom had come forty miles, flying 
for their lives, to take refuge in Lexington, 
where they thought there were soldiers and 
safety, many of them the wives and mothers 
of Union men, for whom Morgan had a pe- 
culiar hatred for their activity and influence, 
and had threatened them, as he did Uncle 
Robert, with hanging as soon as he caught 
them. The night passed qyjetly, but I was 
in no humour for sleep, or. so stood picket 
for the rest. There is something terrible 
to me in being roused from a sound sleep 
by an alarm, and when there is any danger 
I am more comfortable sitting up and listen- 
ing, even if they did laugh at me next morn- 
ing. Iwas thankful, before all was over, 
that I had learned to keep awake. The 
next morning Uncle Robert insisted on 
going into town, saying, in answer to our 
fears, that there was no danger, and that 
he would be out at six in the evening. We 
were not a very united family, for among 
us had come out some secessionists, connect- 
ed with us by certain ties, and in danger of 
some unpleasant scenes in town, as all the 
Union men were much roused, and many 
houses were searched for arms, &c., but no 
mention was made of our opinions now. 

‘‘ Karly in the afternoon a man came and 
asked when Uncle Robert would come from 
town, and a servant, suspecting nothing, 
told him. Soon afterwards three other men 
came, all armed, asking the same thing, and 
this time our answer was very vague. We 
did not know; he might not (which was 
true) come at all. There was evidently 
something wrong. It could not have been 
many minutes after this, that, as I was 
sitting on the porch, looking through the 
trees at the blue distant hills, and thinking 
of you all, and wondering when these 
stormy times would be over, and I should 
see you all again once more ; it was as I was 
sitting so, that I was aroused by hearing the 
servants calling to each other to ‘look! 
look!’ and then they all came running 
round the house, calling to me as they went 
past, and ran down the hill in front of me, 
and pointing up the road that lay in full 
view some hundred yards, and then lost 
itself in the woods. I looked as they 
pointed, and saw what I never shall forget. 
Up the road as far as I could see, and. 
coming on out of the woods, were the 
wildest looking horsemen, riding three 
abreast, the sun shining on a long steel 
blade at their sides. The servants thought 
they were our soldiers, and ran down to 
meet them, poor foolish things, little know- 
ing, as we did when we had a nearer view, 
that they were Morgan’s Texan Rangers! 
What happened in the next few moments 
is all confusion to me. I remember hurry- 
ing into the house to tell the others as 
soon as I saw the horsemen turning into our 
gate, and finding them pale and anxious, 


of ladies and children (those who were in 
special danger) creeping down stairs, and 
out to some hiding-place. I remember 
coming back to the porch, and hearing one 
of my cousins asking for her baby, and then 
rushing down the hill, almost among the 
men, where they had stopped at the spring- 
house, to take the child out of danger. Then 
one of the secession ladies came out, and 
said she would go down‘and talk to the 
men, and so my cousin turned back with 
her, and went down to the spring. It was 
evident at once that they knew the lady to 
be of their own party, and, though they 
had been trying to persuade the servants 
they were Union soldiers, there was no 
doubt they were come to arrest Uncle 
Robert, and to carry out their threat to 


| hang him; but they said they meant no 


harm to us, and whether they respected the 
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house on account of the secessionists in it, 
or whether they pitied a defenceless group 
of women and children, so it was that they 
turned and rode away, ten of them who had 
ridden up toward the house turning back 
with the rest. They left a horseman at 
each end of the yard as pickets, and forty 
of their number (there were near one bun- 
dred in all) camped that night in a wood 
just at the side of us, waiting still for ‘old 
Bob Breckinridge,’ as they called him. 
They were a wild-looking set. I hope I 
may never look on their like again, and 
that [ have had my last glimpse of a Texan 
Ranger. 

‘¢ As soon as they had left the yard, three 
messengers were sent, by different roads, to 
turn Uncle Robert back, and it was not till 
they had been turned back and threatened 
with shooting by the rebel pickets, who 
caught them several times, that one, taking 
a wide circuit, got past them, and, by God's 
mercy, reached the turnpike just as Uncle 
Robert was passing it, and so saved his life. 
From that time till we returned to town, 
two days after, we sent and received con- 
stant notes to and from town, by these faith- 
ful servants, but under constant terror of 
detection. There were spies all about us, 
and if it was known that we were sending 
information to the headquarters in town, 
we should never send any more. That 
night a force was all ready to come out 
from town, and take these men, of whom 
we had written them, and just at the last 
minute the officer in command at Lexing- 


‘ton refused to let them go, and when men, 


whose wives and children were out with us, 
implored him to give them men, or let 
them collect the men themselves, he refused. 
It is whispered that he was a traitor, and 
the next day a new commander was sent, 
but the men had escaped from our neigh- 
bourhood, and joined the band further on; 
but all through that night we waited and 
listened for our soldiers from town, while, 
from the camp in the wood, came the oaths, 
and shouts, and pistol shots of Morgan’s 
men, who had us at their mercy. We 
made our preparations for flight or hiding, 
stitching our money in our clothes, burying 
our valuables, and burning our notes; then 
we took all the guns that were in different 
parts of the house into our own rooms, that, 
at least, they might not be used against us, 
and locked ourselves into our rooms. That 
night and the next I want to forget. We 
knew that we were watched, and I heard 
footsteps and signals all around the house 
till the morniog dawned. The door of 
one of our rooms (on the ground floor) 
opened on the yard, and hands were groping 
about the window shutters all night long. 
I knew this, as I sat at the window doing 
picket duty, listening and watching, with a 
despairing, dogged feeling, that if they 
killed us, at least we should know when 
they were coming. Both of the ladies in 
the rooms with me were invalids, and slept 
from time to time, overcome with fatigue 
and excitement, and I cannot tell you how 
cruel it seemed to have to wake them every 
now and then, to let them know of some 
new sound or intimation of danger, that 
they might be prepared. O! they were 
nights to drive a person crazy, and I was 
thankful that I did not know, till many 
days after, that our worst fears were true— 
that four pickets were in the yard one 
night, and six the next, watching us, and 
coming, as we know, close up to our doors 
and windows.” 


KEEP THE END IN VIEW. 


ROM an address by the Rev. Samuel 
Martin, before one of the Theological 
Colleges of the Independent Church in 
Eogland, we make the following extract, 
commending it to theological students and 
young ministers: 

‘‘ Avoid the misery of looking back upon 
wasted time and neglected opportunities. 
The object before you is meetness for the 
ministry of the gospel, and for the shep- 
herding of the flock of Christ. It is pos- 
sible to lose sight of your professed object. 
It is possible even here to fursuke that 
object, and to fullow another. May I sug. 
gest the immense importance of your al- 
ways keeping the end in view, like a 
builder working according to a_ perfect 
design ever before him? The end always 
yn view will sanctify the drudgery of study, 
and elevate it. The simple thought of 
becoming an ambassador of Christ, if you 
only allow it to play in your spirits, will 
soon drive all dullness away. By keeping 
that in view, you will be able to overcome 
one of the greatest dangers of studentlife 
—namely, literary ambition, leading to the 
neglect of personal spiritual culture. The 
strangeness of the ministry to some young 
ministers is their overthrow. But can it 
be strange to him who is looking at it many 
times every day, and from whose thoughts 
it is scarcely ever absent? By keeping 
the end in view, you will test your Divine 
call to the ministry. Othe misery of the 
men who are ministers only in name! Are 
there any men on the face of this earth so 
wretched and degraded, as the men who 
are ministers only in name? What a 
slander the title Reverend! what a robe of 
mockery the clerical attire! what a robbery 
the acceptance of the offerings of the 
Church! and what a farce ordination! 
Such men are clouds without water, trees 
without roots, wandering stars reserved for 
darkness. To keep the end in view, will 
secure @ seriousness and devotedness of 
spirit becoming those who watch for souls. 

‘‘ You will feel also the present and future 
need of Divine assistance, and your success 
is very dependent on the depth and breadth 
of this conviction. You are to be interpre- 
ters of the oracles of God, preachers of the 
glorious gospel to children of sorrow and 
children of sin, teachers of the truth as it 
is in Jesus, ambassadors of Christ, shep- 
herds of the flock which the Son of God 
has purchased with his own blood, the 
guides of God’s Israel through the wilder- 
ness; you are to draw men to the Mediator, 
that they may by him be brought back to 
God. A higher calling belongs to no an- 
gel. You are second in your work only to 
the Mediator and the Holy Ghost, and with 
them, if true ministers, you will be closely 
and for ever associated. Jf I thought that 
the only prospect before you was to become 
pretty playthings of fastidious congregations, 
the puppets of men unfit to be deacons, or of 
a few wealthy persons in a congregation— 
clipped yew-trees in religious graveyards— 
then I would try to awaken your disyust, 
and induce you to relinquish your object; 
but if you be called of God to do his work, 
then you are not the sport even of these sad 
accidents of the church, while there is a 
canopy of the sky beneath which you may 
stand, or a sod of earth on which you may 
plant your feet. If you cannot work with 
any existing organization, it may be intend- 
ed that you should strike out new paths for 
yourselves. [I trust, brethren, that you will 
not be Independent ministers in name mere- 
ly, but in a Divine manner; and then you 
will work not the work of man, but of God. 

* * 


‘Tn session time and vacation time, in 
the class and in your preparations for the 
class, in contact with the professors, in 
communication with each other, in hard 
study and light reading, in your communion 
with God and your intercourse with men, 
in all work and in all recreation, may your 
object be ever, ever, ever before you. In 
due time may you be found spending your- 
selves, not hoarding yourselves and destroy- 
ing yourselves by rust, but spending your- 
selves in preaching and teaching, and 
in spiritual shepherding, aad may your 
lives show that the anointing oil of the 
Lord is upon you. Standing upon the sea- 
shore, I have sometimes seen a fleet of fish- 
ing boats put out in the morning to sea, 
and return in the evening laden with fish. 
Sometimes one or more of the number have 
foundered at sea, and have not returned 
with the rest. Brothers, soon we shall see 


you set sail on your mission as fishers of 
men; but when your work is ended you 
will not return to the harbour from which 
you sailed. Far away over the waters, at 
the distant horizon where the sun kisses the 
ocean with lips of ruby and gold, is the 
final haven of fishers of men. Our hope is, 
that some of us who shall have arrived 
before you will be at that harbour, not to 
welcome you, for this will be done by One 
far greater than the pastors and professors, 
but to rejoice with you in the welcome that 
will then be given. As you reach that 
haven laden with the results of your divine 
enterprise, you will not comp‘aio if you 
have faithfully wrought, and say, ‘Lord, we 
have toiled all night, and taken nothing.’ 
You will not pour out the feelings of your 
hearts in the words of Peter, ‘Depart from 
me, for I am a sinful man, O Lord;’ but, 
recognizing at once the Master who has 
made you fishers of men, you will say with 
John, ‘It is the Lord, it is the Lord,’ and 
will then rest from your labours, your works 
following you.” 


BUT ONE RELIANCE. 


HERE is but one reliance,” said a 

dying man to a servant of God, 
who was tenderly seeking to draw from him 
a word of hope and frust. He was an old 
man, full of years, and full of honours, having 
received from this world almost all that it 
has to give. He had filled almost every place 
of power and trust in the land, even to the 
highest—had sat down as an equal with 
princes and nobles, and ruled in cabinets 
and Senate-houses. He was honoured in 
his old age, even by those who had bitterly 
opposed him in his prime, and won many 
‘friends by the genial manners, and the rare 
good humour which had always been so 
marked a characteristic of his public life. 
But now honours had faded away, and 
troops of friends could do nothing to extend 
his failing life. This man, who had once 
held a power which stretched from ocean to 
ocean, and was respected over the world, 
was powerless. He could not bid death 
away—he could not beguile the king of 
terrors from his work, by smiles and cun- 
ning words. He must go down into the 
dark valley alone, and up to the judgment 
of the Great Ruler, alone. It is good to 
know that he knew and felt then, that there 
is ‘tone reliance.” It is well for those who 
are solacing themselves with vain hopes, to 
know that there is ‘but one.” 

It is to this reliance, or none, that all are 
brought at last. The great man and the 
mean man, the rich and the poor, the learn- 
ed and the ignorant, have all but one refuge. 
All need one Saviour, whose righteousness 
is ample for all, and whose grace and love 
can embrace all. Men may live as men— 
proud, self-reliant, imperious—but they 
must die, if they die with any hope, as 
children—trustful, humble, leaning on the 
Redcemer’s mighty arm, and accepting his 
rod and staff as they pass tremblingly into 
the darkness. Has the reader felt the 
upholding power of this blessed reliance? 
It is a blessed thing to stay the soul upon 
in the storms of life—it is the only thing 
upon which we can lean when heart and 
flesh are failing. In life and death there 
is ‘¢but one reliance,’—happy is he who 
knows its power to cheer and sustain. 
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Toe New Book or DiscipLinE —The 
Committee on the Revision of the Book of 
Discipline met in Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, 
week before last, and continued in session 
several days. We understand that they 
made some modifications in the Book as it 
was presented to the Presbyteries last spring, 
and having prepared it to be reported to the 
next General Assembly, the Committee ad- 
journed sine die. 


For the Presbyterian. 
Union College Commencement. - 


The Annual Commencement of Union 
College, New York, took place on Thurs- 
day, 24th ult. It was preceded by various 
exercises connected with the College, begin- 
ning with Sabbath evening, when the Rev. 
Daniel Stewart delivered an able address 
befure the Theological Society; subject— 
‘Common Sense.”” On Tuesday, an ora- 
tion by Hon. D. 8. Dickenson, and a poem 
by Edward S. Rand, Jr, of Boston, were 
pronounced before the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society; and Professor Johnson, of Yale, 
addressed the Chemical Society on the 
subject of fermentation. On Wednesday, 
the Alumni Association held two meetings, 
and were addressed very eloquently by 
Hon. William Tracy, of New York; sub- 
Philosophy ‘the Guide of Life.” 
Oo Commencement Day, the venerable Dr. 
Nott, now in his ninetieth year, came upon 
the stage, and presided during a part of the 
exercises. When he appeared, the vast 
audience spontaneously rose and greeted 
him. Some twenty members of the Senior 
Class took part in the exercises; and the 
exercises closed with “A Song to Old 
Union,” by F. B. Ludlow. The Honorary 
degree of LL.D. was conferred on General 
Halleck, Commander-in-Chief of our armies, 
Hon. Wilson McCandless, of Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania, and Hon. William H. Tracy, 
of New York; that of D.D. on the Rev. 
George J. Geer. of New York, Rev. D. H. 
Hamilton, of Jacksonville, Illinois, and 
Rev: Julius Seelye, of Amherst College. 

X. 
For the Presbyterian. 


Lines on the Death of the Rev. Francis 
D. Ladd. 


Know ye not that there is a prince and a great man 
fallen this day in Israel?—2 Sa. iii. 38. 
A prince, a prince is fallen! 
‘Death loves a shining mark;”’ 
The beacon of a holy life 
Is quenched for us, and dark. 
Where is the royal mourning, 
The pomp of plumed wee, 
That waves above the splendid bier, 
Where princely heads lie low? 


Tears, that for others falling, 
Hlis pious words had stayed, 

Proofs of a widowed people’s love, 
Mark where ou?*prince is laid. 

Not of this world Ais kingdom, 
Who rests beneath this sod, 

Who now with fadeless glory crowned, 
Reigns priest and king to God. 


The watchman’s post is vacant; 
Hushed is the warning voice, 
The path he marked, and followed, too, 
Is lost in heaven’s own joys. 
He heard the Master’s mandate: 
‘Come, follow me,” it saith; 
He stayed not, though it bade him brave 
_ The carnival of death. 


True to his holy calling— 
Ambassador of peace, 

He sought to cheer the soldier’s lot, 
And point where conflicts cease. 

Filled with his Captain’s spirit, 
Who died our world to save, 

He carried forth the word of life, 
And found himself a grave. 


Mourn not, ye heart-wrung people, 
His earthly work was done; 

’Tis Jesus calls his servant home; 
The martyr’s crown is won. 

His works and words are with you, 
He waits you o’er the flood, 

Then emulate that holy life, 
‘Hidden with Christ in God’’! 


M. A. McM. 
Philadelphia, August 2, 1862. 


LETTER FROM NEW YORK. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.] 


Can one who is always Weuts ever be Sick?— 
American Seaman's Friend Society—‘ Sea 
Missions” and Libraries—Breakfast to, and 
Departure of Dr. Parker—The Daily Prayer- 
meeting— Touching Story of a Dying Youth 
—Funeral of Dr. Locke—Remains of Dr. 
Bethune—Of Young Raymond—War Meet- 
ing in Elizabeth—Magnolia and her Rich 
Prize, the Memphis— First Salute of an Ame- 
rican Admiral— Paulding —Adirondack and 
Herald—Public Feeling. 


New York, August 5, 1862. 

Messrs. Editors—My excellent brother 
Wells resists ‘‘the impeachment” of being 
sick, as if it were a sin: whereas sickness, 
contracted whilst talking of Jesus to the 
suffering soldiers in the Washington hospi- 
tals, is an honour. If your correspondent 
made any mistake, he had good authority 
for it, viz —the family, and attached and 
anxious congregation of the absent pastor. 
I preached three times for his church—led 
them in prayer for their beloved pastor, 
then absent, and reported sick; and had the 
best reason for believing that he was sick. 
He confesses to the sickness, but denies the 
cessation from labour. Very well—all 
stands correct on the record now, and neither 
you nor your readers will regret the inno- 
cent mistake, as it was the occasion of elicit- 
ing the very interesting letter from north- 
ern Pennsylvania. 

Amongst the interesting and important 
Christian institutions having their head- 
quarters in New York, is the American 
Seamen’s Friend Society. Its field of 
operations, as its name indicates, is amongst 
‘¢those who go down to the sea in ships.” 
And, in this wide and widening field, they 
are doing a vastly important work. They 
maintain chaplains or other agencies for 
imparting the gospel to seamen, in some 
twenty-two foreigao stations, extending from 
Labrador to the Sandwich Islands, and from 
Brazil to China; whilst in the domestic 
field, a greater number of labourers and in- 
strumentalities are employed in all the large 
sea-port towns, and along the canals, and 
upon the lakes. Four years ago, this So- 
ciety inaugurated what they call the ‘‘Sea 
Missions,” which is a circulating library 
for each ship, placed under the care of 
some pious and zealous officer or sailor, who 
consents to act as librarian, and who be- 
comes responsible for the library. The 
libraries are composed chiefly of practical 
religious volumes, interspersed with a few 
historical or scientific books, of a moral and 
religious tendency. These libraries are put 
up io plain substantial cases, are numbered 
and catalogued, and a register is kept of 
each library, comprising an account of the 
donor, the librarian, the ships to which it 
is successively loaned, and notes of the cor- 
respondence between the librarian and the 
Secretary of the Society, and the donor of 
the library, so that each library is making a 
history for itself. From ten the first year, 
these libraries have increased to three hun- 
dred and thirty-four, now afloat, under the 
care of that many pious officers and seilors. 
When a library returns from a cruise, it is 
exchanged for another, so that they circu- 
late. Kighty are aboard our war vessels, 
and are doing great good. About sixteen 
thousand volumes are thus afloat, acces- 
sible to fifteen thousand seamen. The li- 
braries are contributed by Sabbath-schools, 
churches, individuals and societies, and re- 
ports made to their donors. 
few dollars an individual or a Sabbath-school 
may send an effective missionary to preach 
to the men of the sea, for years. More 
than fifty conversions have been reported 
the last year, on ships where this agency is 
at work. The Rev. Harmer Loomis, and 
the Rev. S. B.S. Bissell are the Secretaries 
of the Society. The latter was my class- 
mate at Princeton, and right glad was I to 
greet him, on Friday last, after a separation 
of twenty-seven years. I have something 
to say at another time of the « Port Society 
of New York,” and other agencies for bene- 
fiting seamen, but have no room to-day. 

The Rev. Joel Parker, D.D., sailed for 
Kurope last Saturday, to spend a vacation 
of two or three months, his congregation 
(the Fourth Avenue Presbyterian) furnish- 
ing the means. Some of his friends gave 
him a breakfast on Friday morning, at the 
Fifth Avenue Hotel, at which the Hon, 
F. A. Conklin presided. About fifty par- 
took of the good cheer, and participated in 
the interchange of pleasant greetings. Dr. 
Parker made a good speech in response, 
and the occasion was one of a very agree- 
able character. 

At the Daily Prayer-meeting, a few days 
ago, a gentleman, who said he had been in 
many of the battle-fields of the South, nar- 
rated a touching incident of a young rebel 
soldier, who had been wounded through 
the lungs, and brought from the field of 
battle to one of our transports. Cautioned 
by the surgeon not to speak to the wounded 
youth, because the blood gushed from his 
wound at every effurt to speak, this gentle- 
man passed him several times as he went 
round to. converse with the sick and wound- 
ed. At last the young man beckoned him 
to approach, and asked, ‘‘Are you not a 
clergyman?” «Yes.” «QO! I thought so 
yesterday, and I longed to speak to you.” 
‘¢What would you desire me todo?” «Q! 
I want you to pray for me. Do pray with 
me. Will you not?” The minister as- 
sented, and asked if he had a praying mo- 
ther. 
mothers; and she always prayed with me, 
and for me every night, since I was a 
child. O how I longed for my mother to 
pray with me!’’—and his tears gushed. 
The clergyman prayed with and for him. 
Upon ioquiry afterwards why he had come 
to this war, he said his mother had urged 
him to go, but did not seem to understand 
the object of the conflict. When asked if 
be was a Christian, he replied, «Yes, I 
profess to be a Christian, and hope I am.” 
‘‘ Do you know that there is no likelihood 
that you can live?””’ «+No, I did not know 
it. Does the surgeon think so? Am I to 
die?’ «Yes; he says you cannot live but 
a short time. What messages do you wish 
to send to your mother?” «Q! tell my 
dear, dear mother, that her Saviour is my 
Saviour’’—and he sunk exhausted, and the 
next day was in the coffia. Ah! what 
sorrow is wringing the hearts of ten thou- 
sand homes! 

On Wednesday of last week the funeral 
solemnities of the Rev. Nathaniel C. 
Locke, D.D., were observed at the Central 
Presbyterian church, Brooklyn, (Dr. Rock- 
well’s,) by a large congregation and many 
ministers. Dr. Rockwell pronounced a 
funeral discourse, and was assisted in the 
devotional services by the Revs. E. D. G. 
Prime and J. P. Knox. Dr. Locke was a 
good man, and abundant in labours. He 
first laboured on the Eastern Shore of Vir- 
ginia; afterwards at Hempstead, Long Is- 
land; and afterwards as pastor of the Cen- 


was buried. After being confined to his 
death-chamber, and a few days before his 
death, a beloved little daughter was taken 
to the better land before him. He could 


not see her, but was consoled with the hope 
of a epeedy re-union beyond the flood. 

The remains of Dr. Bethune are hourly 
expected by the barque Undine, which left 
Leghorn on May 27. This eminent minis- 


‘‘Q yes, I had one of the best of 


Thus, for 


tral Presbyterian church, from which he 


| 


ter had given minute directions concerning 
his funeral, which will be strictly observed. 

The Temains of John T. H. Raymond, 
aged eighteen, were brought to Brooklyn 
from the region of Adirondack, whither he 
had gone on a hunting excursion, and 
where, on the 19th ult., he accidentally 
shot himself. He is the son of Professor 
R. R. Raymond, of the Brooklyn Polytech- 
nic Lastitute. 7 

I attended ‘‘a war meeting” ia the city 
of Elizabeth, New Jersey, on the evening 
of Thursday last, the object of which was 
to encourage volunteering to fill up the 
ranks of the army. The large hall of the 
library was crowded with an enthusiastic 
assemblage of men, embodying much of 
the weight and influence of that patriotic 
city, which has given so many martyrs to 
freedom and the right. At least one thou- 
sand were present. The occupants of the 
platform represented every civil and reli- 
gious interest of the community. The 
Mayor presided. The venerable Dr. Ma- 
gie, pastor of the Second Presbyterian 
church, opened the meeting with earnest 
prayer. The celebrated Dr. Browanson, 
editor of the Roman Catholic Review, was 
the first speaker, one of your correspondents 
the second, followed by Mr. Foster, of New- 
ark, Mr. Winfield, of Jersey City, Rev. Mr. 
Aikman, of Elizabeth, Major Jackson, of 
the Army of the Potomac, Hon. Joseph 
Hoxie, of New York, and a private soldier 
named Silvey, just from the field of the 
Potomac. Most of the speaking was very 
eloquent and effective—that of the soldiers 
especially so. During the progress of the 
meeting Captain Lutz, who had been 
wounded before Richmond and reported 
dead, was assisted to the platform, and was 
most enthusiastically cheered, the people 
rising to greet him. Kesolutions, com- 
memorative of the gallant Major Murray, 
who had died of his wounds, were read and 
adopted; the Rev. Mr. Aikman, his pastor, 
pending the motion, in answer to a call 
from the mover, paid a touching tribute to 
the memory of the dead. 

At the close of the meeting a venerable 
elder of the church, Mr. Keene Pruden, 
rose, and after a short and effective address, 
offered to give fifty dollars bounty for a 
recruit; and from the spirit exhibited, 
Elizabeth will prove that the spirit of Cald- 
well still lives, and that this ancient town, 
true to her history, will do her full share 
for the country. 

Oo Sabbath afternoon, 27th ult., as Mr. 
Jones and myself were returning from the 
worship on board the North Carolina, we 
were detained a half hour by the passing of 
the Magnolia, then putting to sea. Last 
Sabbath she returned to this Navy Yard, 
after an absence of less than a week, bring- 
ing the Memphis, a rich prize, captured 
ruoning out of the port of Charleston. 
The Memphis is an iron steamer, of one 
thousand tons burden, just new, and laden 
with fifteen hundred and seventy-five bales 
of sea island cotton, a large amount of spe- 
cie, and a large hold cargo of rosin. Some 
think the prize worth a million of dollars. 
The Magnolia was herself a prize. 

Ono Thursday, Admiral Hiram Paulding 
was saluted with the Admiral’s fifteen, from 
the col-dock at the Navy Yard; and on the 
same day, upon visiting a large French fri- 
gate, now lying in the North river, received 
the same salute. This was, probably, the 
first fifteen ever fired in honour of an Ame- 
rican Admiral. The Admiral is a fine 
specimen of the brave and dignified Ame- 
rican naval officer. He lately received a 
sword from the Nicaraguan government in 
compliment of his conduct in arresting the 
fillibustering of Walker; and his zeal for 
the country in the present crisis, proves that 
the blood of the Pauldings is as patriotic in 
its flow as when his ancestor arrested the 
accomplished, but guilty Andre. 

The Adirondack, whose departure from 
this port I mentioned in my last, has 
occasioned quite a sensation already, in the 
Bahamas, by chasing and firing upon the 
British steamer Herald, which had lately 
run the blockade. It is to be hoped that 
Commander Gansevoort has kept within the 
law of nations, and that no trouble with the 
British government will grow out of the 
affair. | 

Public confidence, in regard to national 
affairs, is firmer. The ranks are rapidly 
filling up, large numbers of absentees are 
returning to duty in the army, and it is 
thought that no conscription will be needed 
in this State. NESHANOCK. 


For the Presbyterian. 


PRESBYTERY OF NEWCASTLE. 


Since the last stated meeting of this 
body, in April, they have held five ad- 
journed meetings, at which they have had 
the pleasure of ordaining four young breth- 
ren, and installing pastors over five of their 
vacant churches. On the 24th of April 
Mr. Matthew Newkirk, jun., was ordained 
and installed as pastor of the Central church 
of Downingtown, Pennsylvania. On the 
6th day of May Mr. John Henry Johns 
was ordained and set over the congregation 
of the Rock, Maryland, as their pastor. 
‘On the following day he was also installed 
as the pastor of the church at Zion, Mary- 
land. These two churches are to share 
equally in the pastoral labours of Mr. 
Johns. The next meeting was held at 
Port Deposit, Maryland, on the 10th day 
of June, at which time Mr. William H. 
Cooke received ordination, and was installed 
over the church at that place. And on the 
29th of July, ata meeting held at Pen- 
ningtonville, Pennsylvania, the hands of 
the Presbytery were laid upon Mr. J. Wil- 
liam Edie, in his ordination, and he was 
regularly installed as the pastor of that 
church. 

Of the now existing vacancies it is un- 
derstood that two have made, or are about 
to make out calls for a pastor, and three 
are statedly supplied by licentiates, whilst 
a minister of another Presbytery is labour- 
ing as a missionary in a place where no 
church is yet constituted. Thus, by the 
good hand of our God upon us, the light 
of the gospel is caused to shine upon the 
churches of this ancient Presbytery, even 
in these dark times. R. P. D 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE GOSPEL HISTORY. 


There is said to be a picture in one of 
the shop windows of Paris, which appears 
to the passer-by a mere collection of bril- 
liant coloufs, artistically blended. But 
when the covering on the centre of the 
picture is removed, the design is made 
manifest. It is a touching representation 
of the crucifixion of our Lord. The cen- 
tral point is the key to the meaning of all 
the rest. 

So it is with the gospel history—the 
record of the Saviour’s life and death. 
The history of the Old Testament would, 
without this, seem but a collection of beau- 
tiful stories and poetic utterances. The 
apostolic history and the apostolic letters 

uld be alike unintelligible. But the 
‘Saord of Christ’s obedience and suffering 
in the flesh, explains all that goes before, 
and all that comes after. The unity of 
desiga is revealed by the cross in the. 
centre. F. H. W. 


August 9, 1862. 


LETTER FROM THE EAST. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. } 
Berrct, Syria, May 26, 1862, 

Messrs. Editors—The event which has 
lately occasioned so great a sensation in 
Beirut, and animated even the stolid Arab 
and imperturbable Turk, still continues to 
be the theme of discussion, and one, too, of 
which the people never tire. I allude to 
the visit of the Prince of Wales; and it is 
not surprising that the visit of a successor 
of Coour de Lion to the land of the crusades 
should create such a sensation. What ex- 
citing reminiscences of crusaders’ times 
have, no doubt, been conjured up in the 
nursery! You are aware, perhaps, that 
even to this day, when nothing else will 
quiet an unruly child, the Syrian mother 
has only to recite some of the daring ad- 
ventures of the lion hearted Frank, which, 
accompanied with the significant threat 
that the Philistines will again be upon 
him, is sure to act as a quietus. I omitted 
to mention io my last that His Royal Higb- 
ness is said to have been deeply impressed 
on visiting the burnt district of Damascus, 
and it is so much to be hoped that his visit 
will not be without effect upon the labours 
of the Syrian Commission. His departure, 
as well as his arrival, was announced by the 
booming of cannon from the citadel and 


harbour; and gray headed old Lebanon | 


catching the fire of enthusiasm, sent forth 
its thousands of reverberations that made 
the welkin of the heavens ring again, as 
though the artillery of heaven were engaged 
in one of nature’s own grand bombardments. 
To the very last of his stay here, all parties 
strove to honour the son of her whose boast 
it is that the sun never sets upon her 
dominions; and the pyrotechnic display in 
the harbour on the night preceding his 
departure was not the least among the hon- 
ours done him. Still fresh in my memory 
is the spectacle presented that night by the 
mea-of.war and other naval oraft, of which 
there was then a goodly number in this 
harbour. These were all in a blaze, like so 
many colossal candelabras, lit up in honour 
of Neptune or Pluto. - Long will the visit 
of the Prince of Wales be remembered in 
Palestine. One can but sigh, however, in 
thinkiog of this suggestive visit, and pita. 
tively inquire, ‘‘Why tarry the chariot- 
wheels of the Prince of Peace?” 

Upon the same principle of association, 
the same inquiry was very naturally started 
when the splendid man-of-war, Victor 
Emmanuel, lately visited these shores. 
But, alas! if the sure word of prophecy can 
be credited, faith can look for nothing sig- 
nally good for this poor down-trodden land, 
or the balance of the world either, before 


“ The tribe of the weary breast and wandering foot” 


shall have been emancipated from their civil 
disabilities, and restored to their heaven- 
guaranteed heritage. 

I am reminded, in speaking of this har- 
bour, of a fact that has occasioned some sur- 
prise, recently brought to light by the sound- 
ings of the English Coast Survey expedition, 
that has been engaged for some years in 
making a hydrographic chart of the coast 
of Palestine. I allude to the discovery of 
an unfathomable abyss of the sea along the 
base of Mount Lebanon, where least of 
it was to be expected. 

Bat, instead of dealing in any specula- 
tions excited by this unlooked for fact, I 
will just refer to a discovery made lower 
down the coast by Dr. Barclay, to whose 
explorations sacred chorography is already 
largely indebted. About ten miles below 


Jaffa, precisely at the point where the 


ocean makes its nearest approach to the 
Holy City, (just below the mouth of the 
river Reubin,) he has discovered the ruins 


of quite a large city, called by the Fellahin ~ 


Ed Dubbah, I think, and all along in front 
of it an excellent little rock-bound haven, 
fully adequate to the secure accommodation 
of vessels of even larger draft than the 
‘¢Messagers Imperiales,” and other liners. 
The expenditure necessary to render it a 
safer retreat than any port between Alex- 
andria and Antioch is represented as being 
comparatively small. And what very 
greatly enhances the interest of the fact 
is, that there exists a very gradual 
ascent from that point all the way up to 
Jerusalem, without crossing a single valley, 
mountain, or hill, approaching the city by 
way of the plain of Rephaim. The present 
miserable camel-road, you are no doubt 
aware, from the itinerancies of travellers, 
seyeral times mounts almost as high as the 
Holy City itself, and descends again almost 
as low as the sea-coast. I scarcely need add 
that it is proposed forthwith to take advan- 
tage of this discovery for the construction 
of a fine pilgrim highway to the city of the 
Great King. 

Since writing the foregoing, Mr. Mere- 
dith, the engineer sent out by some English 
capitalists, to make reconnoissances, and 
otherwise examine into the practicability of 
constructing a railway from the sea-board 
to Jerusalem, has arrived in this city, en 
route to Bagdad, via the projected Chesney 


EKaphratean Railway; and he reports alto- © 


gether favourably upon the subject. And 
inasmuch as a large sum is already sub- 
scribed in London, and the necessary fir- 
man speedily forthcoming, there is every 
reason to believe that the work will really 
be commenced in two months, as alleged, 
and will be vigorously prosecuted to a 
speedy completion, under such favourable 
auspices. Amongst other shareholders of 
influence and eminence are the amiable, 
elegant, and far-seeing Lord Dufferin, the 
benevolent and zealous Sir Moses Montefiore, 
and divers other notabilities in high places, 
among whom [ think many will rejoice to 
fiad enrolled the name of Dr. Cummings, 
as tending to give rather greater stability 
to this globe of ours, than he is generally 
supposed to esteem it entitled, according to 
estimates based upon prophetic periods! 
You are aware, however, that the views of 
this great expounder of prophecy have been 
much misrepresented, as he certainly dates 
the final catastrophe a whole chiliad after 
the introduction of the intervening mil- 
lennium ; and all that can be justly inferred 
from his heavy subscription is that, in his 
estimation, the time has at length arrived 
when Christians should give substantial 
‘‘aid and comfort” to the cause of Israel, 
in special reference to whatever has for its 
object the re-establishment of this much 
injured race in the immunities and privi- 
leges of their dearly-loved fatherland—a 
conclusion, I am quite sure, from the justice 
of which you will not dissent. 

That the great inter-oceanic Suez Canal 
will be in successful operation in less than 
a year, there can now be no reason whatever 
to doubt, British vaticinations in high 
quarters to the contrary notwithstanding. 
And that the great Euphratean highway, so 
long on the tapis, will speedily be put under 
contract, is just as certain as that England 
loves the almighty penny, is jealous of 
France, and wishes still to retain her grasp 
on India. Do not these enterprises invest 
with special interest the concluding verses 
of the eleventh chapter of Isaiah, as well as 
many other passages from the pen of the 
fervid seer? 

By-the-by, the haven to which I have 
alluded has been duly christened as “ Port 
Salem,” and asit will, doubtless, soon figure 


upon the maps in the capacity of a flourish- 
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ing city, as well as the terminus of the 
Jerusalem railroad, it may not be without 
interest to relate the history of its discovery, 
for it was not stumbled upon by accident, 
but was regularly sought out, upon the 
principle of indactive reasoning, if you will 
allow the expression. Our fellow-country- 
man alluded to as its discoverer, justly in- 
ferred the existence of a safe and capacious 
haven near Jebnah Jamnisa, or J mas 
the present Yebna was variously called,) 
from the following considerations, a8 re- 
corded in the twelfth chapter of the second 
book of Maccabees. When it is related 
that Judas Maccabeus burnt the haven of 
Joppa or Jaffa, no ships are mentioned, but 
only boats; nor is » word said about a great 
light being seen at s distance, for the sim- 
ple reason. that this little baven is altoge- 
ther inaccessible to ships, and too small to 


farnish materials for such an illumination; 


but ia describing the conflagration of the 
Kiaven of Jamnia, he especially mentions 
the “navy,” and remarks that the light was 
geen even at Jerusalem, two hundred and 
forty furlongs off, just the distance of this 
port. Thus convinced that there must 
have been at one time a much better haven 
somewhere in the vicinity of Jamnia, (which 
is clearly identified with the present Yebna, ) 
than at Jaffa, he determined, in view of the 
great interest and importance attaching to 
the subject, to make diligent search for it. 
But so much have the sands of the sea en- 
croached upon the land at this point, as 
indeed every where else on the coast of 
Syria, that it was not until the third visit, 
and then only by the assistance of some 
fishermen, that he was enabled to find it. 
He says there are considerable remains of 
an old fort projecting into the sea, with 


here and there a broken column; and that 


the vestiges of the walls of no inoonsider- 
able city (its mina or marina,) are discern- 
able throughout their entire extent. What 
greatly adds to the interest of the discovery, 
is that along the road leading thence by 
very gradual ascent to the Holy City, are 
interminable ledges of stratified rocks of all 
sizes, regularly squared to the hand of the 
mason by the hand of the Great Architect 
of the universe, for rebuilding the waste 
places of Israel in the shortest space of 
time imaginable. 
' Tam sorry to inform you that an Ame- 
rican, whose name, however, I have not 
learned, was drowned a few days ago in the 
river Jordan. 3 

Our Consul, Mr. Johnson, left Beirut 
some days ago for Adana, where he is still 
endeavouring to bring to justice the mur- 
derers of Mr. Coffing. Hapgi. 


For the Presbyterian. 


Installation of Rev. Alfred Taylor at 
Bristol, Pennsylvania. 


_ Messrs. Editors—Many of the friends of 
the Bristol church, and of the pastor elect, 
were pleased to be able to attend the in- 
stallation services at that church on the 
8lst July. On our arrival in the town at 
noon, we were invited to partake of a boun- 
tiful dinner, prepared for the guests in the 
baseiment of the church building, by the 
young ladies of the congregation. Every 
thing about it showed the active hands 
and cultivated taste of the fair members of 
the church. At three o’clock the church 
building was well filled, to attend the in- 
teresting services of the installation. The 
sermon, preached by the Rev. Thomas 
Murphy, of Frankford, Pennsylvania, was 
a fine exposition of Presbyterianism, and 
an eloquent appeal in behalf of our doc- 
trines and form of government; the Rev. 
Joseph Beggs propounded the constitutional 
questions; the Rev. Jesse K. Davis, of 
Bridesburg, delivered the charge to the 


pastor, and the Rev. Dr. Halsey, of Norris- 


town, the charge to the people, both of 
which were earnest and impressive. After 
being so long without a pastor, the congre- 
gation seemed doubly pleased in the ser- 
vices, but much more at the reception of 
a pastor who will labour earnestly and 
faithfully among them, as all who know 
the Rey. Alfred Taylor are well assured of. 
True to the instincts of Presbyterian hos- 
pitality, we were not permitted to leave in 
the evening before partaking of a fine sup- 
per, prepared by the indefatigable exertions 
of the ladies of the church. Long life, and 
a strong life, to the Bristol church. 
VISITOR. 

For the Presbyterian. 


AN APPEAL TO THE NORTH-WEST. 


Messrs. Editors—Will you allow me space 
in your columns for a few earnest words 
upon a most interesting subject—the work 
of our Board of Publication among our sol- 
diers and prisoners? Would that I could 
breathe into the open ear of every disciple 
of Jesus Christ all that I daily see, and feel, 
and know, of the importance and encourag- 
ing aspects of this great work! ‘But this I 
will not now attempt todo. YetI would 
kindly and respectfully say a few words to 
the pastors, ruling elders, and individual 
Christians—the churches and Sabbath- 
schools—of our great North-west, and en- 
treat their prayerful consideration of this 
brief utterance. Since the lst of February 
last, I have distributed in camps, hospitals, 
and military prisons, 15,000 volumes of 
books—of which 13,000 have been Soldier’s 
Pocket-books—more than 385,000 pages of 
tracts, 3000 Sabbath- School Visitors, 12,000 
sheet-hymns, and have furnished religious 
reading to more than 50,000 men. And 
the stock thus distributed has cost the 
Board not less than $1500. What I de- 
sire particularly to say, is that four-fifths of 
this distribution has been among the sol- 
diers of the North-west—men who have 
gone to the tented field, the hospital, and 
the grave from our own neighbourhoods 
and congregations—aye, from around our 
own hearth-stones. After this statement, 
allow me kindly to inquire if you are doing 
what you can, and all the Master would 
have you do, to help forward this great 
work of love and mercy? Are you doing 
any thing to help place the words of eternal 
life in the hands of your neighbours, friends, 
and companions, who are now within your 
reach ? 

Sach a field for usefulness was never, in 
our own land, opened before the Church of 
Christ. Compared with what we should 
do, and with what remains undone, we have 
performed but little. Not one-third of our 
soldiers now in the field have been furnished 
with books and tracts, because the fuads 
for the work are wanting. For the same 
reason, hundreds—aye, thousands—of brave 
men, with immortal souls, are lying in the 
hospitals within our own bounds, unsup- 
plied with the message of salvation. For 
the same reason, scores of men are daily 


- dying, and going to the awful retributions 


of eternity, into whose hands we put no 
printed page telling of Christ and of sal- 
vation through his atoning binod. Is this 
as it should be? QO! let us 10t be com- 
pelled to say, as we stand with these immor- 
tal ones before the great white Throne, 
‘As thy servants were busy here and 
there, they were gone’’—gone beyond our 
reach for ever! 

Should we not aim at the conversion of 
men to God, always, and every where? In 
the prologue to his “Wedge of Gold,” the 


Rev. Dr. W. A. Scott remarks:—«If I 
shall not have the satisfaction of presenting 
all my hearers perfect in holiness, yet do I 
strive so to manifest the truth of God, com- 
mending it to every man’s conscience in 
His sight, that I may present them all be- 
fore His judgment-seat perfectly warned.” 
Is not this a truthfal enunciation of Chris- 
tian duty—of our duty towards the thou- 
sands thrown, in the providence of God, 
upon our hands? Many—very many—of 
these can, by the blessing of God, and 
under the teachings of the Spirit, be in- 
duced to flee to Christ, and ‘Jay hold on 
eternal life.’ Shall they be thus led, or 
must they perish in their sins? To our 
care God has entrusted these immortal ones. 
Shall we present them all before His bar 
“‘ perfectly warned” ? or shall our skirts there 


immortal souls? God save us from such 
blood-guiltiness ! Cc. O. W. 


For the Presbyterian. 


AT THE LAST IT BITETH LIKE 
A SERPENT. 


At the present day, when intemperance 
seems to be gaining such fearful ground, 
even in the highest circles, does it not 
become followers of the Lord Jesus to set 
their faces like a flint against every out- 
post of the enemy? No young man, whose 
habits for life are forming, is safe, if he 
indulges though ever so seldom, in the 
social glass. O how many richly-freighted 
barques have perished on these fatal sands! 


England College with the highest honours. 
He was one of the most wonderful scholars 
that had ever been in the Institution. He 
seemed to master a language almost by 
intuition, entering into the very heart of 
the old Greek poets, while his companions 
were plodding laboriously over allotted 
tasks. He was accustomed to read disserta- 
tions on the most abstruse points from 
blank papers, pouring forth bursts of elo- 
quence, which thrilled all hearers, while 
they gazed with fascination on his eagle 
eye, and noble brow, shaded by masses 
of raven hair. So remarkable were his 
acquirements, that he received his first 
and second degrees on the same day, and 
on the evening of his graduation, was 
wedded to a lovely and estimable young 
lady. 

He entered on the study of the law, and 
became Attorney-General at an age when 
most young men are admitted to the bar. 
He seemed the soul of honour, and integrity, 
and every noble trait; but suddenly he re- 
signed his high position, to the surprise of 
all who knew him. He felt that the secret 
sin of intemperance, in which he had long 
indulged, was unnerving and uofitting him 
for being intrusted with the destinies of 
others. One has compared his after-courre 
to that of a mighty ship sinking in mid- 
oceap, ‘‘not without many a lurch, many a 
sign of righting.” He wept with bitter- 
ness over the grave of his heart-broken wife, 
and renewed his vows of reformation upon 
the head of his only son; but the impres- 
sion was only transient. The most distin- 
guished men of talent and piety in the 
land wept, and prayed, and laboured for 
him. Sometimes he would seem to master 
his tyrant, and his gigantic powers were 
again put forth. He was called to advocate 
an important case before the Supreme 
Court, and old judges gazed upon him 
with wonder and admiration; but on one 
occasion, after a fatiguing argument, he 
was over-persuaded by a friend to take a 
glass of ale, and it was the last sober 
moment he ever saw, until he was grappling 
with the king of terrors. | 

Young man, your high position will not 
save you; your intellectual strength or your 
great attainments are no safeguard, if you 
tamper with this destroyer. ‘At the last, 
it biteth like a serpent, and stingeth like an 


adder.”’ M. 
For the 
Acknowledgment of Articles for the 
Wounded. 


The Christian Commission having al- 
ready acknowledged the receipt of a large 
amount of hospital stores from churches, 
schools, and individuals, in the city of 
Philadelphia, in the North American, de- 
sires now to make further acknowledgment 
of the following, mostly from the country, 
in the religious papers, as more likely thus 
to meet the eyes of the donors. A large 
quantity of stores have come to hand since 
this list was made out, and will be acknow- 
ledged next week. Religious papers will 
please copy. 

Jellies, preserves, pickles, &c., should 
never be packed with linens or clothing; 
but put up in tins or strong earthen jars, 
firmly covered with leather or oiled silk, 
and packed with hay or saw-dust, in small 
boxes of a dozen jars or tins each. All 
donations should be legibly marked os- 
pital Stores, packages numbered 1, 2, 3, 
&c., and marked with the name of the 
donor, or place from which sent, addressed 
to Mr. George H. Stuart, President Chris- 
tian Commission, and accompanied by an 
invoice, specifying the contents. The 
liberal donations daily received are prompt- 
ly forwarded. Acknowledgments from 
many grateful recipients will appear next 
weck, and from time to time. 


Bordentown, N. J.—Through Mrs. Lydia 
Corslake, Ladies’ Soldiers’ Relief Society, a 
large box containing an assortment of valu- 
able hospital stores. 

Florence, N. J.—Soldiers’ Relief Society, 
by Mrs. Richard Jones, two large barrels hos- 
ital stores; also a box from Children’s Lint 
ociety, per Master Samuel Howell Jones, 
Secretary. 

St. Georges, Delaware.— Ladies of St. 
Georges, per Miss Belville, a large box of 
valuable assorted hospital stores. 

Brandywine, Del.—Soldiers’ Aid Society, 
per Miss Annie Brinckle, a large box valu- 
able assorted hospital stores. 

Newcastle, Del. Ladies of Newcastle, 
per Misses Stockton, three large boxes as- 
sorted hospital stores—forwarded for distribu- 
tion by C. B. Barclay, Esq. : 

Chester, Pa.—Rebecca Rathbun’s School, 
Chester, Pa., a box valuable hospital stores. 
Philadelphia.—Sixth Reformed Presbyterian 
Church—boxes assorted hospital stores. 
Coatesville. — Second donation — Eighteen 
packages, containing a full assortment of hos- 
pital stores, forwarded for distribution by six 
of their own citizens, Messrs. Mendenhall. 

Pottsville, Pa.—One large box clothing and 
hospital stores, from Ladies’ Association, per 
Mrs. Susan N. Russell. 

Parkesburg, Pa.—Ladies of Parkesburg— 
four boxes assorted hospital stores. 

Elk Mill.—Mrs. Emma McCullough and 
Mary E. Stephens, Louisville, Pennsylvania, 
two barrels dried rusks, and a box air-tight 
fruits, jellies, groceries, clothing, and bedding. 
Boalsburg, Centre Co., Pa.—Three boxes 
clothing, bedding—butter, and apple butter; 
one bale bed clothing. — 

Delaware Co., Pu.—Three packages hospital 
stores. Address lost. 

Wilmington, Del.—Miss Shields, one large 
box of shirts, drawers, hospital stores, and 
three barrels rusks, in addition to donations of 
cash, of 

Holmesburg, Pa.—From Columbia Primary 
School, per Miss Bailey, one box hospital 
stores. 

Newcastle, Del.—Per Miss Annie G. Smith, 
a large box hospital stores, forwarded to the 
Rev. Thomas G. Murphy, Chaplain First Dela- 
ware Regiment, at Norfolk, Virginia. 

Holmesville, Bucks Co., Pa.—Ladies of 


box containing pillows, bandages, cordials, 
and a great variety of articles. 

Hightstown, N. J.—Ladies’ Aid Association 
—a box assorted hospital stores. 


be found dripping with the blood of their 


A young man graduated at an old New | 


Holmesville, per the Rev. G. Bringhurst, a |. 


Holmesburg, Pa.—Per Mr. George Holme, | 


a package; also, per Mr. Robert Pattison, a 
package. 

Coatesville, Pa.—Citizens of Coatesville, 
4% large boxes, containing a full assortment 
of hospital stores, forwarded and distributed 
by two of their own citizens, Messrs. Harlan 
and Morison. | 

Milestown, N. J.—First Presbyterian Church 
of Milestown, two boxes assorted hospital 


stores. 

Columbus, N. J.—Per A. Starky, one large 
parcel pillows, sheets, &c. 

McEwensville, Pa.—Ladies’ Aid Society, a 
box of bed linens and hospital stores. 

Delaware Co., Pa.—Three boxes hospital 
stores. Address lost. 

Wallace, Chester Co., Pa.—Two large boxes 
from sundry citizens, per the Rev. D. C. 
Meeker; also, second donation, butter, eggs, 
jellies, fruits, and corn meal. 


For the Presbyterian. 


ONWARD MARCH. 


BY M. L HOFFORD. 

Army of the Lerd’s annointed! 
Ooward march! 

He your warfare has appointed, 
Ooward march! 

With a step of gallant bearing, 

' With a soul of noble daring, 

Every toil and danger sbaring, 

Ooward march! onward march! 


Army of the meek and lowly, 
Ooward march! ; 

In the footsteps of the holy, 
Oaoward march! 

Steadfast in the truth abiding, 

Look for heavenly aid and guiding, 

Evermore in Christ confiding, 
Ooward march! onward march ! 


Army of the blest Redeemer ! 
Onward march ! 
Jesus is your glorious Leader, — 
Onward march! - 
Over sin and death victorious, 
You shall win a triumph glorious, 
Joining in the conqueror’s chorus, 
Ooward march! onward march! 


Soon your warfare shall be ended, 
Ooward march! 

Evermore from sin defended, 
Oaward march! 

Waiting angels shall be o’er you, 

Crowns of beauty placed before you, 

While you shout departing, Glory! 
Ooward march! onward march! 


CENTRAL PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
ALLEGHENY, PA. 


Documents not before published, relating to the 
Central Presbyterian Church, Allegheny, Pa. 


No. I. 


Passed by the congregation on the 13th 
of May last. 

Resolved, 1st. That the Confession of 
Faith aod the Directory for Worship found 
in the standards of the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States of America, and fairly 
drawn from the teachings of God’s word, 
are clear, and fully sufficient for the gui- 
dance of this church and congregation in 
the difficulties that now exist, or in any 
that may hereafter arise in our public af- 
fairs. 

Resolved, 2d. That there is no cause for 
disturbing the pastoral relation in this con- 


gregation. 
: No. II. 


Passed on the 18th of June last. The 
congregation of the Central Presbyterian 
church in Allegheny, assembled in refer- 
ence to an adjustment of the difficulties 
contemplated in the recent action of the 
Presbytery of Allegheny City, do express 
our views as follows: os 

Resolved, 1st. That we re-affirm our ad- 
herence to the Presbyterian Church, and 
our entire satisfaction with its basis of doc- 
trine and its standards of government and 
worship. 

Resolved, 2d. That we feel a devoted 
attachment to our pastor; that we take 
pleasure in assuring him of our confidence 
in him as a man, a Christian, and a minis- 
ter; and that we regard any rumours calcu- 
lated to impair confidence in him as unjus- 
tifiable and without foundation. 

Resolved, 3d. That our pastor, as the 
leader of the devotions of the sanctuary, in 
having diligently besought the favour and 
blessing of God upon our country, its Chief 
Magistrate, his counsellors, our Senators, 
and all our rulers, has met the spirit of the 
scriptural requirements, and expressed com- 
prehensively the wants of a Christian and 
patriotic people; and that to the best of 
our judgment this church and congregation, 
under our pastor's direction, have, in all 
good conscience, uniformly complied with 
the principles laid down in the action of 
the General Assembly of 1861, when that 
body called upon ministers and people hum- 
bly to confess and bewail our national sins; 
to offer thanks to the Father of Light for 
his abundant and undeserved goodness to- 
ward us asa nation; to seek his guidance 
and blessing upon our rulers and their 
counsels; and to implore him in the name 
of Jesus Christ, the great High Priest of 
the Christian profession, to turn away his 
anger from us, and speedily restore to us 
the blessings of an honourable peace. 

Resolved, 4th. That we earnestly desire 
to live peaceably with all men, and espe- 
cially to maintain the unity of the Chris- 
tian brotherhood. To this end we are 
willing to do any thing that is just and 


practicable to promote the harmony of the 


whole congregation. So far from wishing 
to withdraw our esteem and friendship from 
those brethren who lately memorialized the 
Presbytery, we assure them of our fellow- 
ship and of the full enjoyment of their 
rights and privileges, if they shall remain 
with us and heartily endéavour to keep the 
unity of the spirit in the bond of peace. 
But if they judge it most for the glory of 
God and their own spiritual comfort to 
leave us, and to unite in another organiza- 
tion, we pledge to them, as a congregation, 
our hearty good wishes and our fraternal 
assistance in any enterprise looking to the 
spread of the gospel, and the extension of 
the Presbyterian Church. 

Resolved, 5th. That a committee consist- 
ing of five persons [afterwards enlarged to 
eleven] be appointed to meet the commit- 
tee sent by the Presbytery to visit this 
church and congregation; and that the 
said comwmittee are hereby authorized to act 
definitively in the premises in all matters for 
the pacification and full adjustment of the 
business in hand, instructed only by the 
letter and spirit of this series of. resolutions ; 
and if in any thing said committee should 
be in doubt, they are requested to call a 
congregational meeting for further direc- 


tions. 
No. III. 


On the third day of July, the foregoing 
committee presented to the committee of 
Presbytery the following paper, which was 
agreed to by all concerned: 

‘“‘The committee appointed by the con- 

egation of the Central Presbyterian 
Church, Allegheny, being, both for them. 
selves and for those whom they represent, 
desirous of removing every occasion of un- 
kindness of feeling, of speech, or of con- 
duct, and of enjoying in quietness the 
ordinances of religion and the ministry of 
our own choice, submit the following state- 
ment to the committee of Presbytery, and 
through it to the memorialists, and to the 
Presbytery itself : 

‘“‘Those whom we represent, constituting 
a clear majority of the voters in the congre- 
gation, and having an undoubted legal claim 
to the well-ascertained rights of such major- 
ities, do, nevertheless, make the fullowing 

roposals : 

‘‘T. We will retain the name and organi- 
zation of the Central Presbyterian Church, 
Allegheny, with its present pastoral rela- 
tions. 

«II. We will retain the charter and per- 
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| petuate the succession of the congregation 

- the Central Presbyterian Church, Alle- 

“IIT. We will retain the house of wor- 
ship, fioished and dedicated last November, 
if left by the memorialists in the undisputed 
possession thereof, on the following con- 
ditions: 

‘‘]. That the five Trustees who are Me- 
morialists shall, at once, as soon as this 
matter is settled by Presbytery, unite with 
the other Trustees in calling a congrega- 
tional meeting for the sole purpose of en- 
abling said Memorialists to resign to the 
congregation their trusteeships, and to 
elect in their places five others concurring 
with us in our views. 
shall then deliver over to the Board of 
Trustees thus completed by a new election, 
and put in authority by the congregation, 
the charter, and all the books, papers, and 
evidences of property in possession of said 
Board. or any of its officers, and pertaining 
to said congregation, except such as shall 
be hereafter named. 

That said Memorialists do jointly and 
severally relinquish all claim, and pretence 
of claim, legal and moral, to the whole 
property now held by the Central church, 
at the corner of Anderson and Leacock 
streets, and every part thereof, upon our 
securing to be paid to them the sum of 
forty nine hundred and twenty-nine dollars, 
in current funds of Pennsylvania, in four 
equal payments, at four, six, nine, and twelve 
months trom the day on which this adjust- 
ment-shall be confirmed by Presbytery, and 
approved by the Memorialists, deducting 
from the whole amount a sum equal to the 
sum of the pew-rents of the Memorialists 
for the present quarter. All unpaid and 
unmatured notes executed by the Memori- 
alists, or persons acting with them, and held 
by the present treasurer of the congrega- 
tion, shall be retained by said treasurer, 
and disposed of by the Memorialists. 

_ “Tt is also understood that any advance of 
payment offered by us shall be received 
with the usual discount of six per cent. per 
annum. 

‘‘It is also expected that the ruling elder 
who is a Memorialist shall unite in holding 
a regular meeting of Session for the purpose 
of receiving any new members whose cer- 
tificates shall have already been handed in, 
and granting dismissions to any who may 
duly apply for them in person or by writ- 
ing, either for the purpose of joining other 
existing churches, or of uniting in forming 
a new church in this city.” 

Under this agreement the stipulated 
amount was paid to the Memorialists on 
the 21st inst. 


NO ADMITTANCE. 


Such was once the significant “Notice,” 
written in large and distiact characters, and 
placed upon the outside of the door of a 
room in one of our New Eagland Semina- 
ries. Asit was a measure quite new in the 
career of the occupant of the room, it ex- 
cited among the many who passed the door 
nota little wonder. What could it mean? 
“Has T really become all at once so 
studious as to have no time for anything 
beside study?” hesick?’’ ‘Has he 
left towo?”’ ‘Is be mad?” Such were 
the inquiries which were exchanged, but 
only to receive no answer. There were a 
few, however, who understood it. A revi- 
val of religion had just commenced, and the 
occupant of that room had manifested a 
hostility to it which was specially bitter. 
Oo ascertaining that some of the students 
had resolved to converse personally with 
every impenitent member of the institution, 
and make a direct appeal to the individ»al 
heart and conscience, he declared that he 
would be an exception, that he would not 
engage in any such conversation, would not 
hear apy such appeal, and, to be secure 
against any intrusion, would not admit any 
wbe into his room. 

The words “‘No Admittance” were there- 
fore full of meaning to the little band of 
praying students, and they immediately 
resolved to test the virtue of prayer in 
opening the bolted door. Fervently and 
unitedly they committed the case to God, 
entreating him not only to unbar the door, 
but also and especially to unlock and take 
possession of the stubborn heart within the 
door. And never can they forget the thrill 
of wonder and joy which they felt when 
the message, Behold, he prayeth!’ was 
announced to them. While they were 
appealing to God, one of their number 
kuocked upon the bolted door, and, to his 
great surprise, as he listened for a response, 
heard the most earnest cries and sobs within. 
The Holy Spirit had evidently guided ‘‘ad- 
mittance,”’ not only into the room, but into 
the far more strongly bolted heart; and the 
bitter enemy of the revival was pleading for 
mercy. In a short time, the door was 
opened, the ‘Notice’? was removed, the 
praying student was welcomed, and the 
result was, that in a day or two the enemy 
joined the ranks of the friends of Christ. 

This fact, incidentally revived in the 
writer's memory a few days ago, suggests 
important lessons. 

1. The Holy Spirit can gain admittance 
even through the door that is barred against 
him. He is an Omnipotent Spirit. — 

2. It is, nevertheless, extremely hazard- 
ous, boldly and openly to say, ‘‘No admit- 
tance!’”’ where the design is to exclude the 
Spirit of God, as well as those who would 
join with that Spirit in his calls upon the 
sinner to “‘come”’ to Christ. 

In strict justice, God might, and some- 
times does, turn away from such a door, 
and say of the occupant within, ‘“‘He is 
joined to his idols, let him alone.” “I 
have called, and he refused; I have stretch- 
ed out my hand, and he regarded it not.”’ 

3. There is no limit to the power of the 
prayer which God accepts. What wonder- 
ful instances of answers to prayer are re- 
corded, both in the Scriptures and out of 
them! 

4. Death never regards bolted duvors. 
How vain is the madness of raising barriers 
and saying, ‘‘No Admittance,’’ when the 
king of terrors approaches and knocks! He 
never waits for the door to be unbarred. 


«Death comes down with reckless footsteps 
To the hall and hut; 
Think you death will tarry knocking 
Where the door is shut? 


Jesus waitleth, waiteth, waiteth, 
But the door is fast; 

Grieved, away the Saviour goetb; 
Death breaks in at last.” 


5 How touching are those words of an 
appealing and waiting Saviour:—‘‘ Open to 
me, for my head is filled with the dew, and 
my locks with the drops of the night.” 
‘‘Behold, I stand at the door, and knock: 
if any man hear my voice, and open the 
door, [ will come in, and will sup with him, 
and he with me.’”” Why should such a 
friend be suffered to stand without, and 
knock and wait so long?—T7'ract Journal. 


ONE AT ONCE. 


Ano humble woman, who is employed as a 
‘‘Bible-reader,” lately remarked, while re- 
lating her efforts to win souls, “‘I think we 
do not fetch souls to Christ right. We 
should bring them to Him one at once, and 
he will receive them. [I find that when [ 
pray and labour for one sinner at a time, 
_that soul is almost sure to be convicted.” 

There are in Christ’s service those who 
are faithfully striving to win souls to him, 
but who, as pastors, Sabbath-school super- 
intendents or teachers, must of necessity 
deal with their fellow-creatures in the mass. 
Their hearts are often saddened because so 
few lay hold on eternal life. May not such 
catch a gleam of light from the experience 
of this poor unlettered ‘‘ Bible woman,” and 
find sweet refreshment amid their thronging 
duties, by gently leading sinners tu the Sa- 


viour “‘one at once?’’— Amer. Messenger. 


The former Trustees. 


WAR NEWS. 


But few changes have occurred in the vari- 
ous armies in the field since the issue of our 
last number. The most important event is 
the announcement of the determination of the 
Government to call mure men into the field. 
The following order has been issued from 
Washington: 

Wasuineoton, August 4. 

The following order has just been issued: 

War Department, Washington, D. C., Au- 
gust 4, 1862.—Order calling for militia from 
the several States: 

Ordcred—1st. That a draft of 300,000 
militia be immediately called into the service 
of the United States, to serve fur nine months, 
unless sooner discharged. The Secretary of 
War will assign the quotas to the States, and 
establish regulations for the draft. 

2d. That if any S:ate shall not, by the 15th 
of August, furnish its quota of the additional 
300,000 volunteers authorized by law, the 
defiviency of volunteers in that State will 
also be made by special draft from the militia. 
The Secretary of War will establish regula- 
tions for this purpose. 2 

3d. Regulations will be prepared by the 
War Department, and presented to thé Presi- 
dent, with the object of securing the promo- 


| 


Governments, and the Victor Emmanuel 
Kiailway Company. The French Govern- 
went is to contribute a sum not exceeding 
$3,800,000, and the Victor Emmanuel a 
sum of $4,000,000, interest being guar- 


anteed on the latter at the rate of four and | 


a half percent The Italian Guvernment 
is to undertake the execution of the works, 
and find the remaioder of the requisite 
capital. If the works are concluded in 
less than fifteen years from January last, 
the French Governmept is to give an addi- 
tional subvention of $120,000 upon every 
year saved out of the fifteen. The works 
are to be measured up periodically, and 
interest, at the rate of five per cent., paid 
by the French Government to the Italian 
— on the expenditure incurred 
so far. 


WEEK oF SpecraL Prayer, 1863.—An 
invitation for prayer during the week Janu- 
ary 4—11, 1863, prepared, at the request 


_ of the Committee, by their venerable friend, 
_the Rev. Dr. Marsh, will shortly be pub- 


lished. — Evangelical Christendom. 


tion of offizers of the army and volunteers, for : 


meritorious and distinguished services, and of 

preventing the nomination or appointment in 

the military service of incompetent or un- 

worthy officers. The regulations will also 

provide for ridding the service of such incom- 

petent persons as now hold commissions. 

By order of the President. 
(Signed) Epowin M. Sranron, 

Secretary of War. 


ARMY OF THE POTOMAC. 


(GeneraL ) 


HEADQUARTERS ARMY OF THE Potomac, 
August 4. } 

Ever since the firing upon our shipping, at 
the mail-boat landing, by the enemy’s bat- 
teries, our troops have occupied the opposite 
shore. Yesterday, a reconnoissance was made 
from that.point back ints the country, tu with- 
in fourteen miles of Petersburg. It was con- 
ducted by Colonel Averill, and was composed 
of one hundred and fifty of the Fifth United 
States, and one hundred and fifty of the Third 
Pennsylvania Cavalry, with four companies of 
the First Michigan regiment. Captains Custer 
and Bowen, of McClellan’s staff, accompanied 
them. At Cox’s Mills, five miles from the 
river, they encountered the Thirteenth Vir- 
gioia cavalry, drawn up in line. Our men 
charged on them, when they broke and run. 
They drove them to their encampment, at 
Sycamore Church, two and a half miles fur- 
ther, where they again formed, but were in- 
gloriously put to flight, leaving behind all 
their tents, camp equipage, and commissary 


stores, which our troops gathered together and 5! 
families to get them to his church; and if 


burned. The rebels had two horses killed, six 
men wounded, and two taken prisoners. We 
had only a horse killed. After scouring the 
country a short distance further, they returned 
to the river. There is no further evidence of 
the rebel gunboats in the river this side of 
Fort Darling. 

Headquarters of the Army of the Potomac, 
Tuesday, August 5.—The Richmond papers of 
the 2d, in giving an account of the engage- 
ment opposite the mail-boat landing, acknow- 
ledge that one man was killed and six wound- 
ed. A large force of infantry, cavalry, and 
artillery left camp last night for Malvern Hill. 
No report has been yet received of their pro- 
ceedings. Lieutenant-Colonel Switzer arrived 
yesterday with 592 men, the balance of our 
sick and wounded from Richmond, making a 
total of about 4000 received since the army 
came to James River. About 3000 rebel pri- 
soners have arrived here from the North, to 
be exchanged under the new arrangement. 
General Barry has commenced to employ con- 
trabands in the construction of earthworks. 


ARMY OF VIRGINIA. 
(GenERAL Pope’s.) 

General Pope is gradually advancing to- 
ward Gordonsville, Virginia. The following 
bulletin gives an account of part of his opera- 
tions: 

HEADQUARTERS OF THE Army oF VIRGINIA, 
August 3—9 A.M. } 
Major-General H. W. Halleck. 

No. 4.—The reconnoitering column under 
General Crawford crossed the Rapidan and 
pushed forward to Orangetown, which was 
occupied by two regiments of the enemy’s 
cavalry, under General Robertson. Eleven of 
the enemy were killed, and fifty-two taken 
prisoners. Among the latter were one major, 
two captains, and two lieutenants. Our loss 
was two killed and three wounded. The ene- 
my retired in such haste as to leave the wound- 
ed in our hands. The railroad and the tele- 
graph line between Orange Court House and 
Gordonsville were destroyed. 

(Signed, ) Joun Pore, Major-General. 


Ceelesiastical Aecord. 


The Rov. R. Happersett, D.D., has received 
@ unanimous call to the Presbyterian Church, 
Stockton, California. It is uncertain, how- 
ever, we understand, whether Dr. Happersett 
will remain in California. 

The Rev. D. V. Smock, retaining the charge 
of Liberty and Lafayette churches, Iowa, has 
changed his post office from Sigourney to 
Talleyrand, Iowa. 


The Rev. Henry M. McCracken, who since 
his licensure has been filling the Rev. Mr. 
Raffensperger’s pulpit, Toledo, has accepted 
an invitation to labour as stated supply in the 
First Church, Columbus, Ohio. 


Mr. Arthur Folsom was ordained to the 
full work of the ministry by the Presbytery of 
Ebenezer, July 9. Mr. Folsom expects to 
proceed to China as a foreign missionary. 

Mr. Samuel B. Dod (son of the late Profes- 
sor Dod) has received and accepted a call to 
the Presbyterian Church, Monticello, New 
York. 


Foreign Items. 


CHURCH AND SraTE IN HoLLAND.—In 
Holland the union of Church and State, so 
far, at least, as temporal control over the 
Church is concerned, is dissolved. After 
July 1, 1862, the Ministries of Protestant 
and Roman Catholic Worship were to be 
suppressed. There will be grants to a cer- 
tair number of pastorates of each denomina- 
tion, but the State will no longer take cog- 
nizance of their interoal condition. This 
will secure to all the Churches entire reli- 
gious liberty, and do honour to the country 
of William of Orange. 


Tae Census or ScoTLAND —The census 
of Scotland has just been completed, and 
gives many interesting items of information. 


‘There are 787 islands around the Scottish 


coast—taking as the definition of an island 
that it shall be of sufficient extent to afford 
pasture to a sheep. The average popu- 
lation is one hundred to a square mile. In 
some counties it is as low asthirteen. The 
emigration is very large among the males, 
and the proportion in population between 
females and males is 111 2 to 100, a larger 
proportion than in any other country in 
Kurope. 


DegaTH OF THE Rev. Dr. 
The Rev. Dr. John Leifchild, the eminent 
Independent minister, has just died, in his 
eighty-second year. He was, with one ex- 
ception, the oldest minister of his denomina- 
tion in the metropolis, having been a recog- 
nized minister for fully half a century. 
The Rev. Doctor has left behind him notices, 
recollections, and letters of many eminent 
men, such, for example, as Robert Hall, 
John Foster, the essayist, with Wilberforce 
and Stephen, who were co-operators with 
him in the anti-slavery movement; and 
on these notices a biography will be founded. 
He was, for nearly a quarter of a century, 
minister of Craven Chapel, at the West-end 
of London, where, under his ministry, there 
were at one time about 900 regular commu- 
nicants, the usual congregation consisting 
of from 1800 to 2000 persons. Christian 
union was Dr. Leifchild’s earnest and life- 
long desire, and’he was among the earliest 
promoters of the Evangelical Alliance. 


THE GREAT Mont Cenis TUNNEL — 
By the terms of a convention just con- 
cluded, the expense of the great tunnel 
through Mont Cenis is to be defrayed pro- 
portionately by the French and Italian 


-gree. 


THE TracTarRIAN OrGan.—The Union 
newspaper has ceased to exist. Its last 
number was published on a recent Friday. 


But the Ultra-Tractarians propose to estab- 


lish a monthly magazine as their special or- 


gan. 


CLOSING OF THE TEMPLE GARDENS ON 
Sunpay.—The benchers of the Inner Tem- 
ple have decided upon not admitting the 


public to the Temple Gardens on Sundays, 


and notices to that effect are exhibited at 
all the entrances. Persons holding cham- 
bers in the Temple, with their families and 
servants, will be admitted as heretofore.— 
London Herald. 


General Items. 


TrRuE—Some men fancy genteel fishing 
is the only fishing worth following; that if 
you use aught but an imported pole, silken 
line, fly-hook and sweet morsel of worm, 
and catch anything but trout, it is a ple- 
beian work, and a failure. If a dozen 
dainty little trout grace their string, they 
walk by the weather beaten fisher’s boat, 
half-full of great rich cod, shad, or haddock, 
with an air of lofty contempt, which reads, 
O you area clumsy sort of fisherman! Why 
don’t you catch trout? So I have seen a 
kid-gloved dandy toady round a few select 


he succeed, look down with ineffable disdain 


_ on the honest minister over the way, whose 


congregation, four times as large, embraces 
four times the character and worth of the 
lavender-water caste, that he so vauntingly 
parades as the product of his hook.—Zion’s 
Herald. 


DUMBNESS THE ORIGINAL StaTE.—A 
Mr. Crawford, at the last meeting of the 
British Association, read an elaborate paper 
to prove that man was originally dumb, and 
that each nation, starting from barbarism, 
had invented its own language. Agassiz 
seems to cherish similar opinions, and to 
believe that, as the different animal tribes 
have their forms of utterance, so speech is 
man’s natural expression of emotion, and 
human languages differ as inevitably as the 
songs of birds. : 


DEATH OF A MINISTER.—Rev. Benja- 
min J. Wallace, D. D., died week before 
last, at his residence in Philadelphia, after 
an illness of several weeks. The deceased 
was born in Krie, Pennsylvania, in 1810, 
and from 1827 to 1830 was a cadet at West 
Point, but resigned to become a student of 
divinity at Princeton. He has had charge 
of several Presbyterian churches in this 
State, and for a time was Professor in the 
College at Newark, Delaware. For the past 
twelve years he resided in Philadelphia, 
and was the editor and principal con- 
tributor of the Presbyterian Quarterly Re- 
view. 


-AnoTHER DeatH.—The Rev. Dr. J. G. 
Smart, of the United Presbyterian Church, 
died week before last. He was a native of 
Huntingdon, Pennsylvania, was a graduate 
of Jefferson College, and a theological pupil 
of Dr. Banks. He was fifty-eight years old, 
and had finished the thirty-sixth year of his 
ministry, had been pastor of a‘church in 
Johnstown, New York, and in Baltimore, 
Maryland. For the past ten or twelve 
years he had no pastoral charge. 


Homestic Hews. 


Tae New Tax Law.—The first of Septem- 
ber is determined upon as the day on which 
the Internal Tax bill shall go into practical 
operation. The collectors and assessors will 
be appointed, and whatever other business 
may be necessary will be done before the date 
fixed by this notice, which is officially pro- 
claimed. 


Iron Cars.—The New York Central Rail- 
road Company have now in use several iron 
freight cars, and have under construction an 
iron passenger car. Should the experiment 
prove a success, no more wooden cars will be 
constructed. 


Tue New Comet.—The position of the new. 
comet, discovered at the Cambridge Observa- 
tory on the 18th ult., is nearly on a line join- 
ing the bright and first magnitude star Capella 
with the North Star, and two-thirds of the 
distance from Capella to the North Star. 
Capella can be seen at three-quarters past 
eleven P. M ,in the north north-east, near the 
horizon. The comet is rapidly approaching, 
is increasing in brilliancy, and will soon be 
readily seen by all. [ts tail appeared to the 
comet-seeker quite one and a half degrees in 
length; the comet itself four minutes of a de- 
Of course, at this time the comet does 
not set, either night or day, and by the revo- 
lution of the earth it appears to move around 
the North Star, like the constellation of the 
Dipper, or Ursa Major, the tail thus pointing, 
at different times of the evening, to the differ- 
ent points of the compas—east, west, &c. 


Tue Dome or tHe Capitot.—Workmen are 


busily engaged on the new dome of the Capi- 


tol, which begins to assume a beautiful ap- 


pearance, with its new coat of white paint. 


The colossal statue of Freedom intended to 
surmount it when completed, stands on a tem- 
porary pedestal, in the grounds west of the 
capitol. It is made of bronze, from designs 
by Crawford, and is nineteen feet in height, 
representing “Freedom” in the form of a 
female. The engraving on the Treasury fives 
is a correct copy of the statue. 


SaLe or Sourmern Betts.—On the 30th 
ult., the entire stock of bells, captured by 
General Butler at New Orleans, were sold at 
auction in Boston. They numbered upwards 
of four hundred, and sold for good prices. 
The largest weighed 1407 pounds, and brought 
23} cents per pound, or $345. These bells 
were once the property of Southern churches, 
Southern schools and factories, Southern plan- 
tations, and Southern families. General Beau- 
regard, stripped of his cannon by the brave 
conduct of our Western troops, begged for all 


the bells, and the Mississippians and Louisi- 


anians flung them into his lap in showers. 
General Butler discovergd the collection, and 
diverted it from its intended uses by sending 
it to Boston, to be turned into hard cash, 
instead of tough guns to scatter grape and 
canister upon the dense columns of our gallant 
soldiers. | 


Very Heavy Waeat Crop.—The heaviest 
crop of wheat, since 1850, which was 31,500,000 
bushels, will be gathered in Obio this year, or 
rather, has been secured by this time. The 
most moderate calculations make it at least 
30,000,000 bushels, or 10,000,000 bushels more 
than was raised last year. Of this quantity, 
there will be a surplus beyond the State 
demand of some 17,000,000 bushels. Corn 
looks well, and promises a full average crop, 
but oats are likely to fall short. 


Terabe or New Or_eans.—During two weeks 
of July the shipments of dumestic sugars from 
New Orleans tv Northern ports of the United 
States were over twelve thousand hogsheads. 
This supply will serve, in part, to meet the 
wants of sugar consumers in our cities. The 
trade between New Orleans and foreign ports 
is beginning to revive. There have been seve- 
ral clearances during the past month from 
that city to Turks Island, Nassau, and other 
foreign ports. 


Foreign Hews. 


FROM EUROPE. 


The latest foreign advices are by the steamers 
Australasian and Arabia. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


The question of Canadian defence was debated 
in the House of Commons, when it was generally 
contended that no danger was to be apprehended 
from the United States. Lord Palmerston said 
that England had sent all the troops she could, 
and it rested with the Canadians to supply what- 
ever else was requisite. 

The London Times, editorially contends that the 
defeat of General McClellan has changed every 
thing beyond debate. A general rising may be 
anticipated in al] the Border States occupied by 
the Federals. The Northerners, who are no 
fools, are receiving the conviction that such a 
people as the Confederates can never be sub- 
jugated. If the war is to go on, the immense levy 
ordered by the President must actually be made; 
but the men will not be forthcoming voluntarily. 
Volunteering is making too slow progress for that. 

The New York correspondent of the Times de- 
clares, that in eleven days only fifteen thousand 
men had come forward to volunteer, in spite of the 
enormous bounty offered. Up to the very latest, 
society has borne the wasting away of the army 
with comparative equanimity, but the foreigners 
and rowdies are now all but exhausted, and the 
North will find the army cannot be replaced by 
money, Each Northerner must come forward in 
his own person, and fight in swamps or forests, or 
the scheme of conquest must be abandoned. If 
the scheme of enlistment fails, then all is over, and 
in a few months the independence of the South 
must be acknowledged. The Confederates are 
well aware of the Northern difficulties 

The Times also has a special despatch, announ- 
cing that McClellan was to be superseded by Hal- 
leck. 

It is denied that Garibaldi contemplated another 
expedition. 

The Army and Navy Gazette is of opinion that 
McClellan is now in a better position for offensive 
operations against Richmond than ever before. 

In the Commons, on the 24th, the bill making 
provision, by means of rates in aid, to meet the 
distress in the manufacturing districts, was further 
debated, and read a second time. Some of the 
speakers advocated a loan, rather than increased 
rates. 

The Lord Primate of Ireland, Lord George 
Beresford, died last month at Donaghall. 

The Rev. W. Meriam, an American missionary 
at Phillipopolo, had been murdered by brigands on 
his way from Constantioople. 

The steamer Modern Greece, which fell into the 
hands of the American blockade squadron, while 
attempting to run the blockade, was owned by Mr. 
Pearson, of Hull, and was insured at Lloyds’ at 
twenty-five guineas premium. 


FRANCE. 

Admiral de la Graviere embarked on the 23d 
of July on board of the frigate Normanda, for Mex- 
ico. It is represented that the Orleanist element 
in French politics is in favour of the Federals, 
while the Imperialists are for the Confederates. 
The Marquise de Mornay, daughter of the late 
Marshal Soult, has just died in Paris. She leaves 
one son, Lieutenant de Mornay Soult de Dalinatie, 
of the third regiment of Hussars, and orderly officer 
to the Minister of War. Her Imperial Highness, 
the Princess Clotilde, was safely delivered of a 
son at six oclock on the morning of the 18th ult. 
Both the Princess and the infant prince were doing 
well. 


ITALY. 


The Paris Patrie gives currency to the report 
that Garibaldi had resolved to disembark, with six 
thousand volunteers,on the Roman coast. In con- 
sequence of this, six war steamers were ordered to. 
cruise between Civita Vecchiaand Terecina. The 
Count of Montebello has also despatched troops 
from Rome to the general frontier. A corps of 
two bundred and fifty Bavarians had embarked 
at Civita Vecchia, for some point on the Neapoli- 
tan coast. The King of Wurtemburg, the Grand 
Duke of Baden, and the Grand Duke of Coburg 
are about to formally recognize the Kingdom of 
Italy. The latest despatches say that Garibaldi is 
still at Palermo, and that the rumours of an expe- 
dition under his leadership are unfounded. 


RUSSIA. 


It is reported as probable that the Grand Duke 
Constantine will be named King of Poland, instead 


Married. 


On the 3lst of July, by the Rev. Joseph E. 
Nassau, Mr. Danie Peck to Miss 
Martin, all of Warsaw, New York. 

June 25, by the Rev. Joseph Painter, D.D., Mr. 
Ouistuus E. Brown, of Montecello, to Miss ANN 
Euiza, daughter of the officiating minister, of Kit- 
tanning, Pennsylvania. 

On the 23d of June, by the Rev. Charles Wads- 
worth, D.D., James 8. Moors, Esq., to Miss Mary 
ARBUCKLE, al] of San Francisco, California. 

On July 4th,in San Francisco, California, by 
the Rev. R. Happersett, D.D., Carvin Mgrpen, 
Esq., to Miss J. Carrer. 

On the 20th of July, by the Rev. A. M. Lowry, 
Mr. J. WituiaAm SHare., of Port Carbon, to Miss 
Emma Muutineaux, of Palo Alto, Schuylkill 
county, Pennsylvania. 


[AU Obituaries over three lines to be paid for in advance 
Jive cents for every line, nine words to a line.) 


Died, at Millville, New Jersey, July 30th, 
MARY REBECCA, daughter of the Rev. N. and 
J. E. McCONAUGHY, aged seven months and 
one day. 

Departed this life,on the morning of the 5th 
inst., at Chester, Pennsylvania, BESSIE BOYD, 
daughter of the Rev. A. W. and ANNIE M. 
SPRUU LL, aged four months and twelve days. 


Died, at Pine Grove Mills, Pennsylvania, May 
36th, VIRGINIA VORIS, infant daughter of Mr. 
ALEXANDER and Mrs. MARGAREI SAMPLE, 
aged twenty-three months. 

“Thou'rt gone to the grave, but ’twere wrong to deplore thee, 
When God was thy ransom, thy guardian, and guide; 
He gave thee, and took thee, and soon will restore thee, 
Where death has no sting, siuce the Saviour has died.” 
— Communicated. 

Died, in Spruce Creek Valley, Pennsylvania, 
July 21st, JOHN CAMPBELL, Sr, in the seventy- 
seventh year of his age. A venerable father has 
gone to his reward. For a long time he had been 
a ruling elder of the Presbyterian Church of 
Pine Grove Mills, in the exercise of which office 
he was kind and diligent. “Truly, the hoary 
head is a crown of glory,” when it is found in the 
path of righteousness. His last illness was three 
weeks in its duration, yet he was patient in all its 
severity. He passed away gently, without a 
struggle. 

“‘ Not night-dews fall more calmly.on the ground, 
Nor weary, worn-out winds so soft expire.” 
He has gone to meet his wife, who, nine months 
ago, went to her reward. A blessed meeting! 
God has taken them, let us not repine.—Com. 

Died, May 5, 1862, in Memphis, Tennessee, 
HANNAH, the consort of J. B. COFFEY, Esq., 
and daughter of the Rev. Joseph Painter, D.D., of 
Kittanning. Pennsylvania. Mrs. Coffey was in 
the land of strangers, but with loving friends, 
that did all they could for her comfort in her last 
sickness. Anticipating the event of her death, 
Mrs. Coffey expressed a desire that her remains 
be conveyed to Warrior Run burial-grouad, and 
deposited at the side of the grave of her mother, 
and obtained a promise that her request would be 
complied with when “ peace shall bless our land.” 
Her body is now in Elmwood Cemetery, on the 
lot of Mr. Amos Woodruff, formerly of Rahway, 
New Jersey. Mrs. Coffey, in her last hours, en- 
joyed an unclouded and blessed hope of future 

appiness. J. P. 

Died, on July 19th, at his residence, in Bridge- 
port, Ohio, ROBERT P. THEAKER, of pulmon- 
ary consumption. Deceased had been an invalid 
for several years, and latterly entirely confined to 
his room. As a man and citizen, he was highly 
respected by all his acquaintance. As a Chris- 
tian, he enjoyed the confidence of his brethren, 
and had the rare happiness of living and dying 
with an unspotted good name. He was not with- 
out his trials, especially in the loss of six chil- 
dren, who departed this life before him; but he 
was a good man, and bore this, as well as his own 

rotracted sickness, with exemplary patience. 

e was thankful for all God’s mercies, and par- 
ticularly the kindness taat ministered with such 
inexhaustible tenderness to his last wants. His 
faculties of mind remained unobscured through- 
out. His conversation was edifying; all fear of 
death was taken away; and his end was peaceful 
and triumphant. “ Blessed are the dead which 
die in the Lord; yea, saith the Spirit; that they 
may rest from their labours, and their wo do 
follow them.” 8. 


OUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE— Wilmington, 
b Delaware.— Number limited to Thirty. 
Accommodations superior. Charges moderate. 
Spacious Grounds for Exercise. Next Session 
commences the firat Monday in September. 
For Catalogues, address 
; hav. THOMAS M. CANN, A.M., 


aug 9—10t Principal and Proprietor. 


RIDGETON FEMALE SEMINARY.—The 
B Fall Term will commence on Wednesday, 
September 3d. Applications for admission may 
be made, and Circulars obtaiied, by addressing 
the Principal, Maras. M. C. SHEPPARD, 

aug 9—4t Bridgeton, New Jersey. 


HAMBERSBURG YOUNG LADIES’ SEMI. 
NARBY.—The Fall Session will commence 
September 2d. Boarding Pupils will be received 
at any time, and charged accordingly. Tuition, 
r session of five months, $12 or $15. Board- 


g, $60. For Catalogues, &c , address 
Rev. HENRY REEVES, Principat. 
aug 9—2m 


% 


Hotices. 


BOARD OF DOMESTIC MISSIONS.—A Stated 
Meeting of the Board of Domestic Missions of 
the Presbyterian Church will be held on Monday 
next, the inat., at four o'clock, P. M., at 
the Mission Rooms, No. 910 Arch street, Phila 
del phia. M. Newxirx, Recording Secretary. 

NOTICE.—The Committee, appointed by the 
last General Assembly, to ‘aeinins the affeirs of 
the Board of Publication, will convene at the 
Rooms, No. 821 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, on 
Tuesday, the 16th of September, at ten o'clock, 
A.M. “All pen from apy part of the 
Church, shall have full opportunity, either in 
person or by writing, to present to the Committee 
auy objections or doubts they may entertain in 
regard to the plans and operations of the Board.” 

y order of the General Assembly. 

Biite ©. Bearry, Chairman. 

P itors of Presbyterian ve 
this notice an early 


SYNOD OF BUFFALO.—The Synod of Buffalo 
will meet in the First Presbyterian Church of 
Phelps, Ontario county, New York, on Thursday, 
the 21st inst., at half.past seven o'clock, P. M. 

A. G. Haut, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF MAUMEE—The Presby- 

tery of Maumee will hold its next stated meeting 

at Hicksville, on Tuesday, the 19th inst., at seven 

o’clock, P. M. By order of Presbytery. 

D. 8. ANperson, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF IOWA.—The Presbytery 
of Iowa will hold its stated fall meeting in the 
Westminster Church, Keokuk, on Tuesda , the 
9th of September, at seven o’clock, P. M. 

Geores D. Srewarrt, Stated Clerk. 

PRESBYTERY OF VINCENNES.—The Pres- 
bytery of Vincennes will meet at Sullivan, In- 
diana, on Thursday, the llth of September, at 
seven o’clock, P. M. Sessional Records to be ex- 
amined. A. T. Henpricks, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF BALTIMORE.—The Pres- 
bytery of Baltimore stands adjourned to meet in 
Churchville on Tuesday, September 9th, at three 
o’clock, P. M.; and at the Church of Harmony on 
the following day, at eleven o'clock, A. M. 

R. C. Gataraitn, Stated Clerk. 


CENTRAL PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.— 
The Central Presbyterian Church, corner ot 
Eighth and Cherry streets, Philadelphia, will 
be open for public worship every Sunday Morn- 
ing, at half past ten o'clock, during the summer. 


SECOND PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, PHIL- 
ADELPHIA.—This Church wil be closed for sev- 
eral weeks. Due notice will be given of the re- 
sumption of the usual services. 


SIXTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.—The 
Rev. George Junkin, D.D., will preach in the 
Sixth Presbyterian Church, Spruce street, between 
Fifth and Sixth streets, Philadelphia, to-morrow 
morning, 10th inst., at half-past ten 
o'clock. 


SEVENTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
PHILADELPHIA.—This Church will be closed 
until the second Sabbath (the 14th) of September, | 
for the purpose of undergoing necessary repairs. 


WEST ARCH STREET PRESBYTERIAN 
CHU RCH—Corner of Arch and Eighteenth streets, 
Philadelphia.—The service upon the Lord’s day in 
this Church will, until further notice, be held at 
half past ten o'clock, A. M., the second service 
being omitted. 

THE SCOTS PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH— 
Spruce street above Third, Philadelphia.— Rev. 
N. W. Conkctne, Pastor—Will be open every 
Sabbath during the suinmer. Preaching in the 
Morning at half-past ten o'clock, and in the 
Evening at eight o'clock. 


BUSINESS MEN’S UNION PRAYER- 
MEETING — Held daily from twelve to one 
o’clock, in the Sansom Street Church, between - 
Eighth and Ninth streets, Philadelphia. All who 
can make it convenient to attend are invited to 
be present. The friends of those who have 
entered the Army are invited to attend. Prayer 
is daily offered for the soldiers and their families. 

INUTES OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
NOW READY.—The Minutes of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States for 1862. With an Appendix, con- 
taining Reports of the various Boards, Theologi- 
cal Seminaries, Statistical Reports of Presby- 
teries, and an Alphabetical List of Ministers and 
Licentiates, with their Post Office Address, Price - 
50 cents. When sent by mail, 56 cents. 


ILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
aug 9—2t 


NEW TRACTS 


FOR SOLDIERS AND SAILORS. 
JUST ISSUED BY THE 


The Presbyterian Board of Publication, 
821 CuestNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


A RECRUITING SONG. Printed on Stiff Card. 
Price 50 cents per 100 net. % 
THE CONVERTED SAILOR. Tract No. 226. 
By the Rev. Charles J. Jones, Pastor of the 
ariners’ Church, New York. 4 pages. 
WHERE ARE THE NINE? Tract No. 239. 
An Address to. Persons Recovered from Sick- 


ness. 8 pages. 
AM I A SOLDIER? AND EXAMPLES OF 
CHRISTIAN SOLDIERS. 4 pages. 
Also, 
THE SOLDIER’S POCKET-BOOK. In English 
and German. Each 5 cents. 
JUST AS I AM. On Card. 50 cents per 100. 
TWELVE TRACTS FOR SOLDIE In 6 


Package. Price 10 cents. 
THE SOLDIER’S LIBRARY. Seventy Volumes. 
Price $15. 
And a variety of Tracts, suitable for distribution 
in the Army and Navy. 
Please address orders to 
WINTHROP SARGENT, 
: Correspondent. 


aug 9—tf Business 


EACHER WANTED.—A benny | Man, quali- 
fied to teach the Elementary Branches, who 
wishes to pursue his own studies, as a preparation 
for College, or for a higher position as Teacher, 
will hear of a favourable situation by answering - 
this card. His services will be required three or 
four hours each day. 


Address “ VACANCY,” 
Office of the Presbyterian, No. 606 Chestnut street, 
aug 9—tf Philadelphia. . 


NEW JERSEY STATE NORWAL SCHOOL 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY. 
SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1862-3. 


THE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
The Normal Department will continue, as here- 
tofore, under the charge of Professor PHELPS, 
and will be devoted to the training of Teachers. 


THE MODEL SCHOOL. 

For the Model Department, the Trustees have 
secured the services of Professor JOHN 8. HART, 
late Principal of the Philadelphia High School. 

The studies in the Model Department are suited 
to the ordinary wants of the Community. The 
course of instruction is thoroughly graded, includ- 
ing a Primary, an Intermediate, and a High 
School Department. It takes pupils from the 
point where they are iy serra to learn to read 
and spell, and carries them through a regular 
course, until they are ready for business, or fitted 
for College. : 

The School includes pupils of both sexes, 
There is a separate room, however, for the more 
advanced girls, to be occupied by them exclu- 
sively. The pupils who belong to this room, haye 
at the same time the advantage of attending the 
lectures and recitations of the several Professors. 


THE MILITARY DEPARTMENT. 

In two of the rooms the pupils constitute a 
Military Department, under the special direction 
of a Professor of Tactics. The Pupils in this 
Department, besides being uniformed aud under 
a military organization in all the duties of the 
class-room, receive regular instruction in Mili- 
tary Tactics, and a Drill two or three times eve 
week. Those of them who are sufficiently ad- 
vanced, have also the advantage of attending the 
lectures and recitations of the several Professors. 

SCHOOL YEAR. 

The Schoo] Year includes 44 weeks of instruc- 
tion, divided into two Terms of 22 weeks each. 
The first Term begins on Monday, August 25th. 


CHARGES. 


To Day Scholars, the rates for Tuition, Sta- 
tionery, and the use of Text-Books in the Eng- 
lish branches, are, according to the grade, $11, 
$13, $16, $21, and $31 a Session, payable invari- 
ably in advance. 

BOARDERS, 


Two of the Professors, Dr. Wess and Professor 
Pierce, are prepared to receive boys into their 
families as boarders. The charge to ordin 
Pupils is $275 a year (of 44 weeks). To Pupi 
taking the higher branches, the charge is $300 @ 

ear. This charge is in full for Board, Tuition, 

tationery, and the use of Text-Books in the wy 
lish branches, and is payable half yearly ia 
ad vance. 

Circulars containing full information ma 
obtained by addressing the Principal, Pro 
Joun S. Hart, Trenton, New Jersey. _ 

The Trustees feel great confidence in recom- 
mending this School to public patronage. The 
Principal is a gentleman of national reputation, 
with special and tried skill in the precise line of 
duties | oe assigned to him. The Professors and 
Assistants in the several Departments are per- 
sons who have been regularly trained to the 
business of teaching as a profession, and who 
have already bee roved therein by a large 
and successful experience. The Trustees con- 
fidently believe that the School, under its present 
complete and efficient organization, offers advan- 
tages such as are seldom to be found, and at a cost 
far below the usual rates. 

By order of the Board. 


be 


aug 9—4t R. 8. FIELD, President, 
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DEATH of the CHRISTIAN SOLDIER. 


A CLOUD BETWEEN MB 
AED MY SavioUR.” 


Dying message of an officer in Belmont, Missouri. 


«There's not a cloud!” 0! precious words to fall 
from d lips; 
the and thine there resteth 
woeclipse. . 
«There's not a cloud!” Then there's no fear, no 
shrinking, trembling feet; 
No wavering faith, no lingering doubt, but trust 
"and love complete. 


«Nocloud! Thank God, no shadow steals athwart 
the jasper walls; 
No mist obseures the pearly gates—calm sunlight 
on them falls 


No dimming veil, ‘with folds of gloom, shuts from ° 


thy longing-sight — 

The waving paims, the golden streets, the crystal 

waters bright. 

No dafkness hides the Shepherd's hand, that leads 
thee safe along; 

No sullen roar breaks on thy ear, to drown the 
angelic song ; 

So whelming waves dash o'er thy barque—se- 

“tenély doth it glide 

Adown the stream, to anchor safe beyond the 

swelling tide. 


« There’s not a cloud!” O! ye who mourn for that 
brave soldier slain, 
Let words like these bring healing balm to soothe 

~- your bitter pain. 

_ Infinite Love now shelters him; all mortal strife 

iso'er; 

Sickness or sorrow, grief or woe, can never harm 
him more. 


No flery shot, no rending shell, no sick’ning clash 
of steel, 
No heavy roll of beating drum, or cannon’s awful 


peal ; 
No stern array in battle’s front of fierce and venge- 
ful foes 
Can broak the holy peace that marks the soldier's 
last repose. 


not a cloud!” 
all of life is given, 
When earth recedes, and nearer draw the blissful 
_ shores of heaven, 
Then may these words, in triumph tones, fall 
from my dying lips, 
“ Between the Saviour’s face and mine there resteth 
no eclipse!” HELENA. 
Williamsburg, January 18, 1862. 


A HALE OLD AGE. 


The freshness and vigour of aged states- 
men in England is one of the marvels of 
our generation, and the following sketch of 
one of the oldest and ablest of them 
all, from a London journal, is worthy of 


O! blessed words: when 


perusal : 

‘Lord Lyndhurst completed the age of 
ninety on Thursday last. It is a circum- 
stance probably unique in our history, for a 
man, during a period of nearly seventy 
years, to have secured, and maintained 
throughout, a foremost age in the pub- 
lio eye. It was in the year 1794 that 
young Copley won at Cambridge the double 
distinction of Second Wrangler and Smith’s 
Priteman, and it is but two years since 
Lord Lyndhurst, on the eighty-eighth anni- 
versary of his birth, stood up to address 
one of the most distinguished audiences 
that_ever was gathered within the walls of 
St. Stephen’s, in a speech of considerable 
length, and of a character so striking, that 
to it may be referred, in no mean degree, 
the decisive conduct of the Lords, as shown 
in the majority of eighty-nine, by which 
they threw out the Paper-duties Repeal 
Bill, and which number, singular to say, 
designated the fresh year of existence on 
which the t oratorical gladiator was 
entering on that day. A famous predeces- 
sor of the noble lord, who was keeper of 
the Great Seal, (of which Lord Lyndhurst 
has been thrice the custodian,) Lord May- 
nard, affords the nearest parallel to the 
present case; he reached the age of eighty- 
eight, and also early attained a reputation, 
which he maintained and increased during 
a long life, till it culminated at the revolu- 
tion which brought William and Mary to 
the throne, subsequent to which he resigned 
his office, and died a short time afterwards. 
The statesmen and lawyers of England 
have been proverbially long-lived; and we 
may at this time point to Lord Palmerston, 
in his seventy-eighth year, bearing upon 
his shoulders the weight of government, 
the weight of an empire ‘on which the sun 
never sets,’ and managing, with consum- 
mate skill, a capricious House of Com- 
mons; and to others, such as the Bishop of 
Exeter, in his eighty-fifth year; Lord 

rougham, in his eighty-fourth year; Lord 

nsdowne, in his eighty-second year; 
Lord St. Leonard’s, in his eighty-first year; 
éach still taking a notable part in public 
affairs. It is true that Lord Lyndhurst has 
not made any oratorical demonstration be- 
fore his brother peers during the present 
session; but the caustic criticism with 
which he visited an unhappy attempt at 
legislation on the part of one of his old 


antagonists last session, is well remem- . 


bered; and now that the Commons’ bills 
are making their way to the Lords, the 
expectation may be in ulged that the voice 
of the “old man eloquent’ may soon again 
resound within the walls of the Peers’ 
Chamber at Westminster. 


OLD HUNDRED. 


In a rustic old church opposite, while we 
write, a company of worshippers are singing 
the old, old hymn: 

« Be thou, O God, exalted high!” 


The air is old, also—the immortal ‘Old 
Hundred.” If it be true that Luther com- 
posed that tune, and if the worship of mor- 
tals is-carried on the wings of angels to 
heaven, how often he heard the declaration, 
‘‘They are singing ‘O!d Hundred’ now!” 
The solemn strain carries us back to the 
times of the reformers—Luther and his de- 
voted band. He doubtless was the first to 
strike the grand old chords in the public 
sanctuary of his own Germany. From his 
own stentorian lungs they rolled, vibrating 
not through vaulted cathedral roof, but 
slong a grander arch, the eternal heavens. 
He wrought into each note his own sublime 
faith, and stamped it with that faith’s im- 
mortality. Hence, it cannot die! Neither 
man nor angels will let it pass into oblivion. 
Can you find a tomb in the land where 
sealed lips lie that have not sung that tune? 
If they were gray old men, they have heard 
or sung “Old Hundred.” If they were 
babes, they smiled as their mothers rocked 
them to sleep, singing “Old Hundred.” 
Sinner and saint have joined with the end- 
less. congregation where it has, with and 
without the pealing organ, sounded on sacred 
air. The dear little children, looking with 
wondering eyes on this strange world, have 
lisped it. The sweet young girl, whose 
tombstone told of sixteen summers, she 
whose pure and innocent face haunted you 
with its mild beauty, loved “Old Hundred,” 
and as she sung it, closed her eyes, and 
seemed communing with angels who were so 
soon to claim her. He whose manhood was 
devoted to the service of his God, and who 
with faltering steps ascended the pulpit 
stairs, with white hand placed over his | 
bouring breast, loved “Old Hundred.” 
And though sometimes his lips only moved, 
away down io his heart, so soon to cease to 
throb, the holy melody was sounding. The 
dear, white-headed father, with his tremulous 
Voice, how he loved “‘Old Hundred!’ Do 
you see him now, sitting in the venerable 
arm-chair, his arms crossed over the top 
othe cane, his silver locks floating off from 
ia. hollow temples, and a tear, perchance, 
stealing down his furrowed cheeks, as the 


ren strains ring out? Do you hear that 
hia, quivering, 
jeg 


tering sound now burst- 
forth, now listened for almost in vain? 

If you do not, we do; and from such lips, 

hallowed by four-score years’ service in the , 


Master’s cause, “Old Hundred’’ sounds in- 
deed a sacred melody. 

You may fill your churches with choirs, 
with Sabbath prima donnas, whose daring 
notes emulate the steeple, and cost almost 


} as much, but give us the spirit-stirring tones 


of the Lutheran hymn, sung by young and 
old together. Martyrs have ballowed it; it 
has gone up from the dying beds of the 
saints. The old churches, where generation 
after generation has worshipped, and where 
many scores of the dear dead have been car- 
ried, and laid before the altar where they 
gave themselves to God, seem to breathe of 
“Old Hundred,” from vestibule to tower- 
top—the very air is haunted with its spirit. 
Think, for a moment, of the assembled com- 
pany, who have at different times, and in 
different places, joined in the familiar tune! 
Throng upon throng—the stern, the timid, 
the gentle, the brave, the beautiful, their 
rapt faces all beaming with the inspiration 
of the heavenly sounds! 

“Old Hundred!” king of the sacred band 
of ancient airs, never shall our ears grow 
weary of hearing, or our tongues of singing 
thee! And when we get to heaven, who 
knows but what the first triumphal strain 
that welcomes us may be— 


“Be thou, O God, exalted high!” 


CAPITAL ANECDOTE. - 


At the celebration of Washington’s birth- 
day, at the Town Hall in Andover, Prefes- 
sor Stowe made a spirited speech, in which 
he related the following anecdote, which we 
do not remember to have seenin print. We 
cannot reproduce the speaker’s graphic and 
vivid manner; we can only give the sub- 
stance of the story. Said the Professor: 

This spontaneous rising of the North is 
something unprecedented in history. The 
South anticipated nothing of the kind, but 
were taken entirely aback by it. They will 
soon be as badly frightened as a certain 
teamster of whom I once heard. It hap- 
pened on a day in mid-winter, when the 
snow lay in drifts, covering the fences, and 
the roads were nearly impassable, the paths 
being very narrow, that the late Jeremiah 
Mason was driving in a light cutter out of 
Portsmouth into the country. Some dis- 
tance out, he suddenly found himself face 
to face with a man driving an ox team. 
Here was a predicament. The parties came 
to a dead halt. 
enough for a single team; hence one of the 
two must “turn out” into the deep snow. 
Mr. Mason addressed the teamster as fol- 
lows : 

“Friend, please turn out and let me 

ss.’’ 

“Turn out yourself,” was the gruff re- 
sponse. 

‘‘ But,” urged Mr. Mason, ‘if I turn out, 
my little cutter will instantly overset, while 
your sled would be in no danger of overset- 
ting; so come, be neighbourly, and let me 
pass. 

“T won’t; turn out yourself, if you like 
growled the teamster. 

Mr. Mason was a tall man, with tremen- 
dously long legs, and withal very slow abd 
extremely deliberate in all his movements. 
He made no reply to the man’s uncivil an- 
swer, but fixed his eye sternly and pene- 
tratingly upon him a few moments without 
uttering a word, then dropped his reins, 
and with the utmost coolness and delibera- 
tion threw back the robe in which he had 
wrapped himself, and began very slowly to 
stretch up. The teamster stared at him 
with undisguised and increasing astonish- 
ment. Higher and higher towered the 
colossal form of Mr. Mason, until the poor 
fellow, in dire alarm, and with eyes dilated, 
called out deprecatingly, ‘‘ Don’t get up any 
more! don’t get up any more!” and turning 
to his team with ‘‘Gee, Buck; Gee off, 
Duke,” and a vigorous application of the 
goad, he plunged his oxen into the deep 
snow up to their bellies, forthwith clearing 
the path, and leaving Mr. Mason free to 
settle back and pursue his journey. 

So, said the Professor, we shall soon hear 
the South saying to us, Don’t get up any 
more, and we will turn out. We will come 
back into the Union.” . 

It is needless to add that the above anec- 


dote, related in the Professor’s inimitable | 


manner, elicited rounds of applause.— 


Herald of Gospel Liberty. 


MEN BEFORE ADAM. 


A new discovery was a short time since 
announced, which was to prove the existence 
of man before the Mosaic era. In the north- 
east of France, and the corresponding sec- 
tion of England, indications were supposed 
to be discovered ‘‘of the existence of the 
human race in the remote age, when these 
tracts were inhabited by the extinct elephant, 
rhinoceros, hippopotamus, and other mam- 
mals, whose bones are preserved in the Di- 
luvium, or great superficial deposit attributed 
to the last wide geological inundation. 
These indications are of the nature of rude- 
ly-shaped lumps of chalk flint, fashioned to 
serve the functions of hatchets, knives, and 
other tools, and, it is conjectured, of instru- 
ments of war, likewise. They occur in not 
inconsiderable numbersin the gravel quarries 
or sand-pits of Abbeville and Amiens, and, 
also, at a few other spots bordering the wide 
valley of the river Somme, more sparsely on 
the Seine, at Paris, and at one locality in 
England—namely, Hoxne, in Suffolk. It 
is estimated that the total number of these 
‘worked flints’ exhumed since their first de- 
tection by their eminent discoverer, M. 
Boucher de Perthes, of Abbeville, some 
twenty years ago, exceeds fifteen hundred, 
and may even approach two thousand speci- 
mens.” 

These discoveries have been recently 
subjected to a severe critical examination, 
the results of which, as given in a very 
thorough article in Blachwood’s Mayazine, 
are as follows: 

“1. To the question, Are the so called 
flint implements of humaao workmanship, or 
the result of physical agencies? My reply 
is, They bear, unmistakably the indications 
of having been shaped by the skill of man. 

“2. To the inquiry, Does the mere asso- 
ciation in the same deposit, of the flint im- 
plements, and the bones of extinct quadru- 
peds, prove that the artificers of the flint 
tools and the animals co-existed in time? 
I answer, That mere juxtaposition of 
itself is no evidence of contemporaneity, 
and that upon the testimony of the fossil 
bones, the age of the human relics is not 
proven. - 

“To the query, What is the antiquity of 
mammalian bones with which the flint im- 
plements are associated? my answer is, 
That, apart from their mixture with the 
recently discovered vestiges of an early race 
of men, these fossils exhibit no independent 
marks by which we can relate them to 
human time atall. Theage of the Diluvium 
which imbeds the remains of the extinct 
mammalian animals, must now be viewed as 
doubly uncertain—doubtful from the uncer- 
tainty of coincidence with the age of the 
flint implements—and again doubtful if 
even this coincidence were established, from 
the absence of any link of connection be- 
tween those earliest traces of man and his 
historic ages. 

‘‘Upon the special question involved in 
this general query, What time must it have 
required for the physical geography adapt- 
ed to the Pachyderms of the antediluvian 
period to have altered into that now prevail- 
ing, suited to wholly different races? the 
geological world is divided between two 
schools of interpretation—the Tranquillists, 
who recognize chiefly nature’s gentler forces 
and slower mutations; and the Paroxymists, 
who appeal to her violent subterranean ener- 
gies, and her more active surface changes. 

‘To the last interrogation, How far are 
we entitled to impute a high antiquity to 
these earlicst physical records of mankind 


The road was barely wide ‘ 


from the nature of the containing and over- 
lying sedimentary deposits? my response 
again is, That as the two schools of geolo- 

ists now named differ widely in their trans- 
[ation into geologic time of all phenomena 
of the kind here describad, this question, 
like the preceding, does not admit, in the 
present state of the science, of a specific or 
quantiative answer. | 

‘In conclusion, then, of the whole in- 
quiry, condensing into one expression my 
answer to the generak question, Whether a 
remote pre-historic antiquity for the human 
race has been established from the recent 
discovery of specimens of man’s handiwork 
in the so-called Diluvium, I maintain it is 
not proven, by no means asserting that it 
can be disproved, but insisting simply that 
it remains—Not Proven.” 

One advantage there is in the pertinacity 
of the onslaughts on the biblical record. 
They show that the triumph of this record 
is due, not to any want of skill or deter- 
mination on the part of its adversaries, but 
to its own inherent power.—LZpiscopal Re- 
corder. 


COALS OF FIRE. 


The other day a respectable coloured man 
called on a merchant of New York, and 
asked him to aid a coloured church with a 
subscription. His credentials were good, 
and among those who knew him he stood 
high. The merchant cried, “Yes, I will 
give you something.” He took the negro 
by the collar, showed him to the door, kick- 
ed him into the street, and said, ‘‘ There, 
take that.” The negro had not made up 
his mind what to do. The ejectment was 
summary and complete. His subscription 
book lay in the gutter, his hat on the side- 
walk, and himself in the street. His first 
impulse was to break the assailant’s win- 
dows; but he concluded he would not do 
that. He gathered up his property, and 
sought a more hospitable shelter. He told 
his tale, and before night his gains footed 
up fifty dollars; and a bright thought struck 
him, that he must put down the assault and 
battery as so much towards the church, and 
see what it would come to. He went on 
his way. Money came in. He told his 
story, and like the two mites, it promised 
more than any one had put into the treasury. 

The assailant heard of the story. He was 


| ashamed of his conduct. He wanted to stop 


the mouth of the black rascal, as he called 
him. He sent for him, made an apology, 
and put his name down on the book, and 


| gave the money into the hand of the black 


man. But it did not stop his mouth. He 
told it so much the more. And now he 
goes on his way—he tells how the man as- 
saulted him. ‘He caught me by the wool, 
and swung me round just so. He put his 
name on my book. Jest look a here—dare 
hem be, if you don’t believe ’um.”’ And 
the agent for the little, small, weak, black 
man’s church among the poor of our city, 
thinks that the day he was so beaten was 
‘“‘the best day’s work he ebber did.” Not 
a bad illustration of that old command to 
heap coals of fire on the head of your ene- 
my.—Home Journal. 


THE WORLD OF LIGHT. 


BY MUHLENBERG, 
Since o’er thy footstool here below, 
Such radiant gems are strown, 
O! what magnificence must glow, 
My God, about thy throne! 
So brilliant here those drops of light, 
There the full ocean rolls, how bright! 


‘If night’s blue curtain of the sky, 
With thousand stars inwrought, 
Hung like a royal canopy, 
With glittering diamonds fraught, 
Be, Lord, thy temple’s outer veil, 
What splendour at the shrine must dwell! 


The dazzling sun at noontide hour, 
Forth from his flaming vase, 
Flinging o’er earth the golden shower, 
Till vale and mountain blaze, 
But shows, O Lord, one beam of thine; 
What, then, the day where thou dost shine! 


Ah! how shall these dim eyes endure 
That noon of living rays? 

Or how my spirit, so impure, 

_ Upon thy glory gaze? 

Anoint, O Lord, anoint my sight, 

And robe me for that world of light. 


WHAT A PARROT CAN DO. 


As you wished me to write down what- 
ever I could collect about my sister’s won- 
derful parrot, I proceed to do so, only pre- 
mising that I will tell you nothing but what 
I can youch for having myself heard. Her 
laugh is quite extraordinary, and it is im- 


possible to help joining in it one’s self, more, 


especially when in the midst of it she cries 


out, Don’t make me laugh so; I shall die, 


I shall die;”’ and then continues laughing 
more violently than before. Her crying and 
sobbing are curious, and if you say, ‘‘ Poor 
Poll, what is the matter?” she says, ‘‘So 
bad, so bad; got such a cold;” and after 
crying for some time, will gradually cease, 
and making a noise like drawing a long 
breath, say, ‘‘ Better now,” and begin to 
laugh. The first time I ever heard her 
speak, was one day when I was talking to 
the maid at the bottom of the stairs, and 


heard what I then considered to be a child - 


call out, ‘Payne [the maid’s name,] 1 am 
not well, [ am not well;’’ and on my saying, 
‘‘What is the matter with that child?” she 
replied, ‘‘It is only the parrot; she always 
does so when I leave her alone, to make me 
come back;” and so it proved, for on her 
going into the room, the parrot stopped, and 
then began laughing, quite iu a jeering way. 
It is singular enough, that whenever she is 
affronted in any way, she begins to cry, and 
wheu pleased, to laugh. If any one happens 


to cough or sneeze, she says, ‘‘ What a bad 


cold!” One day, when the children were 
playing with her, the maid came into the 
room, and on their repeating to her several 
things which the parrot had said, Poll looked 
up, and said quite plainly, ‘No, I dido’t.” 
Sometimes, when she is inclined to be mis- 
chievous, the maid threatens to beat her, and 
she often says, ‘* No, you won’t.”” She calls 
the cat very plainly, saying ‘‘ Puss, puss,” 
and then answers, ‘‘Mew;” but the most 
amusing part is, that whenever I want to 
make her call it, and to that purpose say, 
‘Puss, puss,” myself, she always answers 
Mew,” till I begin mewing, and then she 
begins calling ‘‘ Puss’ as quick as possible. 
She imitates every kind of noise, and barks 
so naturally that I have known her to set all 
the dogs on the parade at Hampton Court 
barking, and, I dare say, if the truth was 
known, wondering what was barking at 
them; and the consternation I have seen 
her cause in a party of cocks and hens, by 
her crowing and chuckling, has been the 
most ludicrous thing possible. She sings 
just like a child, and [ have more than once 
thought it was a human being; and it is 
most ludicrous to hear her make what one 
would call a false note, and then say, ‘Q, 
la!” and burst out laughing at herself, be- 
ginning again quite in another key. She 
is very fond of singing ‘‘ Buy a broom,” 
which she says quite plainly; but in the 
same spirit as in calling the cat, if we say, 
with a view to make her repeat i, “Buy a 
broom,” she always says, “ Buy a brush,” 
and then laughs as a child might do when 
mischievous. | 

She: often performs a kind of exercise 
which I do not know how to describe, except 
by saying that it is like the lance exercise. 
She puts her claw behind her, first on one 
side, and then on the other, then in front, 
and round over her head, and while “08 
so, keeps saying, ‘Come on, come on;” an | 
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when finished, says, ‘‘ Bravo! beautiful!” 
and «draws herself up. Before I was as well 
acquainted with her as I am now, she would 


stare in my face, and then say, ‘‘ How d’ye 


do, ma’am?” This she invariably does to 
strangers. One day I went into the room 
where she was, and said, to try her, ‘ Poll, 
where is Payne gone?”’ and, to my astonish- 
ment and almost dismay, she said, ‘‘ Down 
stairs.” I cannot at this moment recollect 
any thing more that I can vouch for myself, 
and I do not choose to trust to what I am 
told; but from what I have myself seen and 
heard, she has almost made me a believer in 
transmigration. In addition to this account, 
I may mention that the Rev. Dr. Hooker, 
of Rottingdean, near Brighton, has a parrot 
which evinces almost equal sagacity. Ifa 
piece of tape is given it, it weaves it into a 
sort of a basket, and will tie a knot with its 
beak and foot... The imitative propensity of 

e parrot, amusipg as it in general may be, 
is, however, sometimes to be guarded against, 
from its being productive of untoward acci- 
dents, as the following instance will show. 
A parrot which was kept upon a quay, in a 
seaport town, had learned the term, with its 
appropriate enunciation, used by carters in 
backing—that is, making the horse, by a 
retrograde motion, place the cart or wagon 
in the most convenient station for loadingoor 
unloading. This term the bird one day 
made use of, when a horse and cart had im- 
prudently been left unattended for a short 
time, and the horse, obeying the mandate 
of the bird, continued moving backward 
till both were precipitated over the quay, 
and the unfortunate animal was drowned.— 
Cassell’s Popular Natural History. 


= 


THE PRESERVING LEAVES. 


I once heard a story about a man who 
was travelling on horseback. As he passed 


along, he saw a bird acting very strangely; 


so he stopped to watch it. The little thing 
seemed very much frightened; its wings 
fluttered, and it kept flying into a tree, with 
leaves in its mouth. He dismounted, and 
going to the tree, he found that the bird had 
a nest of young ones in the branches, and 
that with all the speed of which it was ca- 
pable, it was placing the leaves around the 
nest. The young birds opened their mouths 
for something to eat, but the mother did not 
give them any thing; she only placed the 
leaves around them. The traveller won- 
dered why she should do this; but he soon 
saw the reason. The mother was sitting 
on a distant tree, showing signs of terror, 
and the traveller saw a snake crawling up 
the tree towards the bird’s nest. Slowly, 
slowly it comes up. See, its mouth is close 
to them. It will devour them. But no; 
it touches the leaves which the mother has 
placed around the nest, and immediately it 
drops to the earth. It crawles up again, 
but again it drops as soon as it touches the 
leaves. They are poison to it, and the lit- 
tle ones are safe. 

These leaves were to those little birds 
what the leaves of the Bible will be to you. 
Many of you had them placed around you 
by loving mothers when you were very 
young. QO! see that nothing blows them 
away. Let them ever be around your 
hearts. If you have not yet had them 
placed there, place them there yourselves. 
Then the serpents of sin may come near 
you, but they cannot bear the touch of 
these precious leaves. Though they are 
life to you, they are poison to these your 
enemies. With prayer for your sword, 


with the Bible for your charm, you may 


pass through a world full of these serpents, 
unstung and unharmed.—L xchange. 


ABOUT POCKETS. 


Pockets are a marked feature of civilized 
life. Their history is the history of hu- 
manity, and a catalogue of their successive 
contents would furnish a condensed bio- 
graphy. There were no pockets in the 
fiz-leaf aprons of Eden; our first parents 
had“no need to hoard or appropriate, for 
the trees and herbage of the garden offered 
them freely all their simple wealth. There 
were no pockets in Adam’s first blouse of 
skins, for as yet he had no knife where- 
with to cut tobacco, and was innocently 
ignorant of the potency of the marvellous 
weed. But whén life grew hard, and hu- 
man interests Gonflicting, then the pocket 
became a degeloped institution, a receptacle 
for the means of daily solace, amenity, and 
convenience. It is a social, not selfish 
institution. It contains supplies, not hoards. 
The treasures of the miser are buried in a 
vault; while the subsidies of the pocket 
are appropriately known as change. From 
its warmest corner comes the penny for the 
street-sweeper, the toys for the pet of the 


fireside, and the weekly gratuity for chari- 


ties of every kindly name. 

- But the most characteristic deposits are 
not in money. Children prefer the con- 
crete to the abstract—the end to the means. 
While the little man wears the dress of his 
sister, his pocket, like hers, is filled with 
cakes and candies. But very soon he seeks 
a wider range of activities, and the sweet- 
meats, not yet ignored, dispute possession, 
inch by inch, with jews-harps, fish-hooks, 
tops, kite-strings, and knives. If he is 
mechanical, the knife gains a companion in 
an ivory rule; if studious, in pencils and 
paper. Then comes the belligerent period, 
when the country boy makes investments 
ia powder and shot, and the young citizen 
is an amateur in pistols and percussion 
caps. And as war alternates with peace, 
the tomahawk with the calumet, so about 
this period, if at all, is developed a prefer- 
ence for cigars and ‘ fine-cut;’’ but these 
are noxious weeds, that are liable to choke 
out all healthful growth. Just as rats leave 
a sinking ship, when these fragrant trea- 
sures find their way to the pocket, indig- 
nant moths leave the young men’s ward- 
robe in disgust. It will be well if the 
odour does not serve to expel more desir- 
able visitants than these. Then follows 
the youth’s latest pocket companion, the 
watch, pointing with its golden finger the 
silent moral of the time. 

For the girl, her early sugar plums give 
place to the cheap luxury of paper dolls, 
soon followed by that familiar implement, 
the thimble. Hard upon this comes the 
scribbling stage, when the pocket finds 
room for pencil and paper, for notes of 
many pages duly crossed, and filled with 
the fancies and follies, the friendships and 
fashions, of sixteen. It is but a slight 
change from these romantic missives to 
those of a warmer hue, the billet-doux of 
boyish admirers, to be followed, we trust, 
by the firm lines that bear the frank avowal 
of a manly love. Yet these last will not 
long remain in the pocket; they are too 
precious guests for such familiar treatment, 
and shall retire to some inner sanctuary, 
set apart for the holiest of all. With love 
comes sorrow, with sorrow religion; s0 
when our crowned woman has hidden away 
her heart’s treasures, hallowed by kisses, if 
not by tears, amid a shower of fallen rose- 
leaves, perhaps prophetic of their fate, she 
receives a new friend, a pocket-Bible, in 
their place. Consecrated to labour, love, 
and duty, the pocket thus meets the whole 
round of human needs.—/Springfield Re- 
publican. 


ABOUT PRAYERS. 


Stop when you have finished, if you have 
not prayed but two minutes. All attempts 
to lengthen out a prayer are too transpar- 
ent to deceive any body, and are both ridi- 
culous and profane. Dr. South has a ser- 
mon on Long Extemporaneous Prayers, with 
much of which the Christian reader will dis- 
agree; but to this sentence there will be 
assent: ‘Nothing is more unacceptable to 
God than to hold on speaking after we have 
left off praying.” 


OLD HANNAH. 


BY ALEXANDER M’LACHLAN, 


’Tis Sabbath morn, and a holy balm 
Drops down on the heart, like dew, 
And the sunbeams gleam, 
Like a blessed dream, 
Afar on the mountains blue. 
Old Hannah’s by her cottage door, 
In her faded widow’s cap; 
She is sitting alone, 
On the old gray stone, 
With the Bible in her lap. 


An oak is hanging o’er her head, 
_ And the burn is wimpling by; 
The primroses peep 
From their sylvan keep, 
And the lark is in the sky. | 
Boneath that shade her children played, 
But they’re all away with death; 
And she sits alone, 
On the old gray stone, 
To hear what the Spirit saith. 


Her years are o’er three-score-and-ten, 
And her eyes are waxing dim; 
But the page is bright 
With a living light, 
_ And her heart leaps up to Him, 
Who pours the mystic harmony, 
Which the soul can only hear; 
She is not alone, 
Oo the old gray stone, 
Though there’s no one standing near. 


Thbere’s no one left to cheer her now, 
But the eye that never sleeps 
Looks on her in love, 
From the heavens above, 
And with quiet joy she weeps. 
She feels the balm of bliss is pour’d 
In her worn heart’s deepest rut; 
And the widow lone, 
On the old gray stone, 
Has a joy the world knows not. 


CONSANGUINEOUS MARRIAGES. 


The following statistics in regard to the 
effect upon offspring, of marriages between 
blood relations, have be@n prepared with 
the hope of calling attention to and dis- 
couraging such marriages. There is a law of 
nature which forbids such a union of kin- 
dred, although the alty falls more se- 
verely upon the children than upon the 
parents. 

Dr. Millingen, of Dublin, ascertained 
the situation of 154 families, the heads of 
which were related in the degrees of first, 
second, and third cousins, and in which 
there were 100 children who were deaf 
and dumb. In 34 families there were 2 in 
each; in 14 families, 3 in each; in 3 fami- 
lies, 4 in each; in one family 6; and in 
one family of 13 children, 7 of them were 
deaf and dum®. He says nothing of other 
defects. 

Dr. Buxton, of Liverpool, states that he 
found 170 cases where the parents were re- 
lated as above. In 109 of them, there were 
in each family one child deaf and dumb; 
in 38, 2 children; in 17, 3 children; in 3, 
4 children; in 1, 6; in 1, 7; and in an- 
other 8. He umits to state the whole num- 
ber of children in those 109 families, or 
whether any other defects existed, but here 
are 269 who are deaf and dumb. 

The first number of the Social Science 
Review contains a paper on the statistics of 
the birth of deaf and dumb children. Ac- 
cording to M. Boudin, the result is a very 
considerable per centage of deaf mutes. 
M. Boudin finds that consanguineous mar- 
riages take place in France in the ratio of 
2 per cent. of the population; and that of 
the issue of such marriages the proportion 
of deaf and dumb children is 28 per cent. 
in Paris, 25 at Lyons, and 30 at Bordeaux. 
At Berlin he has discovered that the num- 
ber of deaf and dumb children born of 
Christian parents is 6 per cent., while that 
of the children of Jewish parents is 27 per 
cent.; a result which he attributes to the 
fact that Jews intermarry with blood rela- 
tions more frequently than Christians. 

In New England, a distinguished gentle- 
man ascertained that in 17.families where 
the parents were blood relations, there were 
95 children, 44 of Whom were idiotic, 12 
scrofulous and puny, and 1 deaf. In one 
of these families, of 8 children 5 were idi- 
otic. 3 
Dr. Bemis, of Kentucky, reports, as the 
results of careful researches by reliable gen- 
tlemen throughout the United States, in 
the relationship above named, 763 families, 
in which were 3588 children, and 2331 of 
them were defective; among 154 children 
where the parents were double cousins, 133 
of them were defective. 


OLD MAJOR, THE NOBLE HORSE. 


Of the coal-black Nancy, Charley, and 
Bob, I will say nothing at present, but con- 
fine this little essay to a sketch of old Major, 
who has been our carriage-horse since the 
spring of 1850. He received his military 
title from our Johnny, with whom he was 
a great favourite. The first time he was 
harnessed was on the top of the Alleghe- 
nies. He was then three years old, and 
had followed the carriage for several days’ 
journey from Ohio. He seemed playful as 
a kitten, and gentle asalamb. He moved 
off so gracefully, that in a few hours my 
wife took the reins, and drove for miles. 
He commenced his working career nobly, 
and never betrayed the trust we reposed in 
him. He had a remarkable breadth of 
brain, and a clear, full eye. His colour 
was adcep red bay. He seemed to com- 
prehend in a moment what was to be done, 
and evinced a readiness to do it. He soon 
learned, when harnessed in the stable, to 
follow without being led, and when the 
shafts were lifted, to walk under and back 
to the right place. Before he was five 
years old he would pass through the gate. 
way alone, taking the carriage from the 
carriage-house to the front door, making 
the proper curves as well as if guided by a 
skilful driver. I would pass to the house 
over the lawn, and find the Major at his 
post. I had trained him to stop suddenly, 
at a given word, without the slightest 
pressure of the rein. I found this a great 
convenience many times. Once, with a 
slay-load of merry little girls and boys, we 
made a sudden curve, capsized, and were 
sent sprawling into the snow. The word 
was given. I can’t say that the Major 
laughed, but he looked as if he unglerstood 
the case; and as soon as we could gather 
ourselves up again, he was off at full speed. 
At another time, while descending a hill, 
the hold back strap broke, and the carriage 
was precipitated against him, cutting him 
so that he carried the mark ever after. He 
was on a fast trot at the time, but the ac- 
customed signal was enough. While the 
shaft-bar pressed against his legs, he held 
back the carriage until I blocked the wheels, 
and extricated him. I will risk the fear of 
being laughed at, and own that I went to 
his head, put my arm aroucd his neck, and 
caressed him. In nine years’ driving I 
never knew him to make a false step. We 
have trusted him to take us home when the 
night was so dark that we could not see his 
ears. Other times we have hung a lantern 
to his hames-string. The shriek of a loco- 
motive was no more to him than the laugh 
of alittle girl. He had his eccentricities, 
however. He always evinced displeasure 
at the tightening of a girth. Years ago, 
when the boy who named him was attempt- 
ing to perform this office, the Major took 
him deliberately by the pantaloons, and set 
him in the manger! I have satisfactory 
reasons for believing that he was not gently 
patted at that time. It was interesting to 
see him ploughing corn. It was not an 
uncommon thing for him to do it without 
lines. He seemed to understand that the 
corn was not to be trodden upon. As he 
grew older, his self-esteem increased. He 
became so very dignified. that he did not 
like to be led, but preferred a motion of 


the hand to indicate what he was expected 
todo. I once sent an Irishman to plough 
corn with him. There would be no dispute 
among competent judges, that the Major 
knew more for a horse, than the son of Erin 
for a man. In a few minutes after their 
acquaintance began, the man came running 
to the house in a very excited mood, ex- 
claiming, ‘‘What kind of a horse is that 
you have got?” ‘What is the matter, 
Billy?” ‘Why, sir, I went to saze him by 
the head, and he came near taking my 
sholdir off intirely.’’ * 

_ Farewell, old Major. Should I live until 
my locks are as white as the paper on which 
I write, while memory retains its empire in 
my mind, this faithful old friend will not 
be forgotten.— Joseph A. Dugdale. 


Farm and Garden. 


Suaar’ Cane.—The journal of 


the Illinois Agricultural Society publishes a 


prize article on the culture of sorghum, and 
its manufacture into syrup and sugar, by 


EK. F. Newberry, from which we extract and 


condense the following: The richest soil 
gives the largest growth of cane, but not 
the sweetest, and the syrup will rarely grain. 
Mr. Newberry found that cane from the 
post-oak flats, and from the red clay soil 
near the timber, was much superior in rich- 
ness to that from the black mould of the 
prairies. Sorghum proved superior to the 
Imphee, and to keep it pure, it should be 
planted at least a quarter of a mile distant 
from broom-corn or ‘chocolate corn.’ Seed 
should be gathered from the earliest patches, 
should be fully ripe, and only the upper 
half of each head be planted, as that portion 
produces the most vigorous canes. The 
time of planting varies with the season, but 
it may safely be put in a week or two before 
corn. A piece planted the first of March 
was frozen in for nearly a month, but yield- 
ed a good crop of cane, which made a supe- 
rior quality of light-coloured syrup. Fall 
ploughing is advisable, repeating it in spring 
and harrowing thoroughly. With abundance 
of land and scant labour, it is better to 
cultivate in hills three feet apart in four- 
feet rows. Soak the seed in warm water 
for twelve to sixteen hours, and then bury 
in sacks in the earth until it sprouts. Roll 
in dry plaster or ashes, if it sticks together. 
Drop ten to fifteen seeds in a place, and 
cover one inch or less. When one inch 
high, go through with a harrow having the 
front tooth removed, so that the harrow 
may go over to each row, and follow with 
the hoe. Continue to harrow, or use the 
cultivator and tend like Indian corn, thin- 
ning to five or eight stalks per hill when 
four inches high. Six to ten days before 
cutging strip off the leaves. This causes 
the cane to ripen quicker, and gives a rich- 
er juice. A quick blow with a long wooden 
knife will strip it rapidly. Do not top the 
cane until it is fully ripe; then take off the 
two upper joints with the seed head, and at 
the same time cut up the cane. There is 
very little juice in the-top of the stalks, 
and that of poor quality, and incapable of 
erystalizing. Cut the ¢ane as soon as the 
seed is well ripened, and gtind as fast as 
possible. The uncrushed canes may be 
kept for months, if protected from frost by 
covering or housing, while even a slight 
freezing, especially before cutting, will give 
the syrup a bitter, smoky flavour. The 
grinding-mill should be very strong, with 
two, or better, three rollers—upright, if 
driven by horse-power. Let the juice run 
from the mill through a wire sieve, into the 
barrel. or vat. Cook’s evaporator is recom- 
mended, and a rapid ebullition, using the 
skimmer, is the best method of clarifying. 
Boil down three-fourths in the evaporator, 
and finish in a large, shallow, oblong pan, 
over a brick or stone arch, into which it is 
poured through a strainer. Keep up a 
brisk heat under the finishing-pan until 
the syrup bubbles like mush, emitting little 
jets of steam. It is then run into the cool- 
er, in a finished state. To make sugar, re- 
ject the upper half of the stalk, and boil 
rapidly as soon as the juice is pressed out. 
Pour the thick syrup into large shallow 
pans, or coolers, and stir briskly, until cool 
enough to bear the finger. If it does not 
begin to grain in a day or two, place it in a 
room heated to eighty or ninety degrees, in 
open barrels, with the lowerends bored and 
plugged in several places. The barrels 
should stand on blocks, so that the plugs 
can be drawn to let the molasses drain off 
er the contents have sufficiently granu- 
ated.’ 


Doa-PowER.—“ Dog-power” is coming 
into use in New York to a large extent. 
Why it has not before been applied exten- 
sively all over the world, and those huge 
mastiffs allowed to lay about in the sunshine, 
and consume as much food as the children 
of a poor man, passes comprehension. The 
German ash-mongers and rag-pickers are 
teaching people wonderful lessons in the 
‘way of economizing power. Three stout 
dogs harnessed to an ash-cart, draw a load 
nearly equal to a horse. They work with a 
will, and guided by a man (and often a 


individual, unaided, could master. It is 
wonderful to see their strength and remark- 
able docility and teachableness. When the 
master stops, they instantly rest, and at the 
slightest signal, they straighten out their 
traces. Only a kind word, often a mere 
look, from the brute who so often kicks 
them, they gratefully receive. More than 
that, they recompense it with eager effort 
and wonderful toil at the drag rope. 


Settina Hens.—The Ohio Farmer says, 
‘Calways choose the evening hour for setting 
a hen.” The reason assigned is that the 
hen, having a natural desire for roosting 
and resting at this time, will take to her 
duty more contentedly than if set in the 
morning. 

PRUNING A CuImMBING Rosze.—In prun- 
ing a climbing rose, all the very strong and 
vigorous shoots of last year should be pre- 
served, and all weak and decayed ones, as 
well as old shoots exhausted by abundant 
flowering, should be cut away. It should 
also be an object to get good strong shoots 
as low down toward. the root as possible, 
as the finest flowers, coming from the strong- 
est shoots, are thereby equally diffused over 
the whole plant. 


SanDy SoILs CAN BE STIRRED TOO 
Mucu.—A correspondent of the Farmer 
and Gardener thinks the New Jersey farm- 
ers use the plough, harrow, and cultivator 
too frequently, and the roller too seldom. 
Sandy soils are too full of air, and require 
much heavy rolling to make them compact 
and retentive of moisture. 


OrcHarD Hepase. — Honey Locust, 
(Gleditschia triacanthus,) makes the best 
hedge to fence out trespassers. Boys, cat- 
tle, and other stock, cannot well penetrate 
through the long, strong, and sharp thorns. 
Plant in single rows, two feet apart, and 
cut back to within a few inches of the 
ground to establish a bush form. It will 
need frequent shearing.—Agriculturist. 


An Acep Hen.—“Subscriber,” Carlisle 
Station, Ohio, writes to the Agriculturist 
that he has a Prussian hen raised by him- 
self in 1841, which makes her twenty-one 
years old. She is of a clear white colour, 
medium size, was a good layer, and success- 
ful in raising one or two broods of chickens 
every season, until the past two or three 
years. She still exhibits a maternal care 
over the broods in general. Is not this the 
oldest hen on record? 


To CLEAR A House or VERMIN.—Bur- 
leigh, of the Boston Journal, says: — I téll 
your ladies a secret that may be worth their 
knowing—a new remedy to clear a house of 
roaches and vermin has been found. So 
complete is the remedy that men offer to 
rid premises of all these pestilential nui- 
sanc’s by contract. The article is sold 


under the name of French green and other 
high-sounding names, at quite a high price. 


woman) in the shafts, draw a load which no | 


But the article, in plain English, is common 
green paint in powder. Six cents worth 
used about any house will ‘clear the kit- 
chen,’ and all its surroundings.” 


Children’s Column, 


THE CHILD’S TRUST. 

“Look, Emma, at those sleepy flowers, | 
Which close their oyes for midnight hours: 
When morning comes again they’ll wake, 
Nor their appointments ever break. 


‘‘The little birds are in their nests, 
And folding up their wings to rest; 
The cattle, too, are in the shed, 

And you, dear child, should be in bed. 


‘Seo! the bright day is getting dim, 
And weary nature ends her hymn; 
Come, fold your hands, and kneel to pray 
That God will bless the closing day.” | 


“Mamma, I’ve said my evening prayer, 
And asked fur God's protecting care; 
But still, I have a strange, cold dread, 
A fear to be alone in bed. 


*‘O! must you now put out the light, 
And leave me with your last good night? 
Sit longer by my little bed, 
Your arms still underneath me spread.” 


“‘Dear child, a feeble human arm 
Is no defence from midnight harm; 
Look to the guardian power above, 
The shelter of a Saviour’s love. 


‘¢Remember little Charlie, dear, 
He went to bed without this fear, 
Nor ever shunned to be alone; 
God came, he said, when J was gone. 


‘‘Within his bosom wrapt, you’ll lie, 
And watched by his unsleeping eye; 
Now kiss me, darling, just to show, 
You’re not afraid to let me go.” 
% —Sunday at Home. 


THE LITTLE ORPHAN. 

‘“‘O! my kitty! save my kitty!” cried a 
little girl in the crowded streets of the city, 
where carriages were passing rapidly by. 
‘* Please, sir, save my kitty!’’ 

An old gentlemag, in a drab coat and broad 
brim hat, had stopped as he heard the little 
girl’s cry, and asked, 

‘“‘ Pray, little child, where is thy cat?” 

‘There, sir; just there, under that wagon. 
O dear! Please, sir, don’t hurt pussy.” And 
she started to run under the cart where pussy 
was eating an old crust, quite unconscious of 
the danger she was in. 

“Stop, little miss,” cried the old man; 
“thou wilt get run over. Here, I’ll get thy 
pussy.” And then he lifted up his cane, and 
called out to the man in the wagon, “ Stop, 
friend; stop a moment, I say.” 

The man drew up and said, ‘An’ what are 

you after wanting, sir ?’’ 
_ The old man made no reply, but stooping 
down, grasped pussy, and holding the little 
fat thing in his hand, gave it to the little girl, 
when the man angrily exclaimed— 

“ An’ is that all you stop a fellow for, sir? 
Pretty business this! If one has to stop for 
every cat on the road, much work he would 
do.” 

But the little girl looked up so happy, and 
smiled so sweetly on the old gentleman, that 
the cross man’s words hurt him not, and he 
replied—“ Deal kindly with the little folks, 
friend, and many a blessing will it bring down 
upon thy head.” Then turning to the little 
girl, who stood hugging pussy, and kissing it 
over and over again, while pussy rubbed its 
little head over her neck, he said, ‘“‘ And where 
dost thou live, child?” 3 

‘‘Down there,” she replied, pointing to a 
narrow street. 

He noticed, by her dirty dress and uncombed 
hair, that she was one of the poor little chil- 
dren in the city; but her happy face and bright 
black eye attracted his attention, and he wan- 
ted to know more about her; so he walked 
along with her as she went to her home. A 
strange sight it was, that neat old man in 
drab, walking along with a ragged, dirty, bare- 
headed little girl; but he was a kind old man, 
who loved little children, and he wanted to do 
them good.: 

‘Well, my little friend,” he asked, “‘ what 
makes thee think so much of thy little pussy ?” 

“Because it plays with me all day, and 


| sleeps with me at night; and I don’t want to 


lose it;” and she hugged it closer to her. 
‘“‘It ran out into the street to-day, and I was 
so afraid it would be killed; and I want to 
carry it back, and put it in its little box. O! 
you was good to get it for me.” 

‘‘ Hast thou a father and mother, little one?”’ 

“ No,” she answered. 

‘“‘Who does take care of thee, then?” he 
asked. 

“Old Granny lets me live with her,” she 
replied. ‘Sometimes she scolds me and scolds 
my pussy when she gets drunk, and then I 
run away aad hide with pussy till she gets 
over it. It’s the only thing I’ve got to love, 
and I think so much of it,” she added, looking 
up mournfully in his face. , 

‘“‘ Poor thing!” he murmured, as he brushed 
a tear from his eye. ‘* But where is thy father 
and mother, child?” 

‘Granny says they’re dead, and I’se a little 
orphan. Here’s where I live;” and she hurried 
from him into a dark alley. 

‘Stop! stop! child!” he exclaimed ; “ wait; 
I must go too.” 

“Please, sir, Granny would scold me if I 
should take you; she don’t like to have nice 
folks go to see her. Please, sir, don’t go. 
You was good to save kitty, and I like you; 
but please, sir, Granny would scold so. Dun’t 
come any further.” ; 

‘Granny shall not scold thee, little one,” 
he answered; ‘“‘I want to see her.” And he 
follgwed the little girl through a long, dark 
alley, up two flights of rickety stairs covered 
with dirt and filth, when she stopped before 
the door, at the end of a long narrow passage, 
and putting her little ear close to it, listened 
as if to hear something. 

‘Granny is in here,” she at length said, in 
a low tone; “I hear her. You wont let her 
scold me, will you?” and she looked up plead- 
ingly in his face. 

‘‘ Not a bit of it, little one;” and he made 
@ low knock at the door, to warn Granny that 
@ visitor was there. The little girl at the 
same time opened it, and the good old man 
followed her into the little low room with its 
one window. 

A cross-looking old woman, in the corner, 
threw on a shawl, thinking if a knock came at 
the door some visitor must be near; but seeing 
only the little girl first, she angrily exclaimed, 
‘‘ Fine trick, child!”’ but then the good-natured 
face of the old gentleman peeped in at the 
door, and she sat down in a chair, adding, 
‘“‘A pretty place, this, to bring a gentleman 
to, child!” 

“Hie came himself,” whispered the little 
girl, as she kept close to the old gentleman, 
who sat down on a rickety stool, and looked 
around the room. It looked miserable enough ; 
its bare floor was unswept and dirty; a heap 
of straw lay in one corner for a bed; a few 
broken dishes were on a bench in the other, 
while the chair and stool completed the furni- 
ture. 

“Friend,” said the old gentleman at length, 
“TI found this little one in the street, and 
asked her where she lived, and came to see if 
may be I could do any thing for her and thee.” 

“Friend!” the old woman exclaimed; “I 
never knew you. Who are you, that you come 
to hunt me out now?” 

“Granny,” whispered the little girl, drawing 
towards her; “dont; he was so good to me. 
He saved my kitty when it was likely to get 
killed.” 

“Yes, that Kitty again, I dare say,” she 
angrily exclaimed; “I wish the govod-for- 
nothing thing was dead.” 

The old gentleman continued as if he had 
not heard a word—‘Canst thou tell me whe- 
ther the child has parents or friends? It is 
sad to be without any one in the world. Can 
I do any thing for her?” 


‘‘Friencs!” she answered. ‘‘ Ask some one | 
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who knows, All I know is, she might as well 
have been dead as here; for ’twas little her 
daddy and mammy ever cared for her, “And 
when they died, she must needs come upon me 
to care for.” 

“They are dead, then, thou sayest?” 
“Dead! yes; and ’twere better she were. 
This is a bad world to live in.” 

“Then, friend, I’ve come to ask thee to let 
me take her. Hast thee ary objections?” 
‘Take her! the world knows I should be 
glad to be rid of her.” | 

‘Well, then, little one,” exclaimed the old 
man, rising, “ wilt thee go with me?” 

“Kitty and all?” she asked. 

“Yes, kitty and all,” he kindly answered; 
“T’ll give you both a home.” 

They walked towards the door, the old man, 
and the little girl with pussy in her arms— 
the kind old man, who pitied the little forlorn 
creature. The old woman now seemed to 
realize, for the first time, that the child was 
going, and going for ever;'and she looked up 
rather sadly, and said, 

“Then ye’re going, child? Well, ’twill be 
better for you. It’s but little I can give you, 
so you'd better go.” - 

** Poor Granny!” sighed the little girl, “ good 
bye.” 

“Go long, child, go ’long; I don’t want 
you,” she added, as if ashamed that she had 
expressed any feeling; but the old gentleman 
overheard her say, in a low tone, “’tis bad 


nobody.” | 

Then the old gentleman took the little bare- 
headed girl and her pussy to his own home, 
and a kind child she proved to him—one who 
cheered his days of loneliness, for his wife and 
little ones were dead. 

And they did not forget “Old Granny,” 
but carried her many a comfort to cheer her 
miserable home. 


who practise it. This poor child’s rescue from 
poverty, misery, and the way of sin, arose out 
of her kindness to @ little kitten. 


HENRY C. BLAIR’S 
PRESCRIPTION 


AND 


FAMILY MEDICINE STORE, 
EIGHTH AND WALNOUT STREETS, PHILADA, 
Established 1829. 

None but the Best Medicines dispensed. Prices 
uniform and reasonable. Persons residing out of 
the City can have their orders promptly and 
faithfully executed, no matter how small. 

Physicians supplied with Pure Medicines and 
Medical Preparations. june 7—tf 


AGLESWOOD MILITARY AND NAVAL 

ACADEMY—Perth Amboy, New Jersey.— 

The Fall Term of this Institution will commence 
on the first day of September next. 

For Circulars, containing terms, &c., apply 
to the AMERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE, 
No. 25 North Fourth street, Philadelphia; or to 

M. N. WISEWELL, 
july 26—4t 


sT. LOUIS 


Sunday-School, Theological, and 
Tract Depository. 


_The American Sunday-School Union and Ame- 
rican Tract Society each maiutained for many 


in St. Louis; these are now united under the care 
of the Subscriber, and he has added thereto a 
select assortment of the Publications of the vari- 
ous Evangelical Denominations, with those of 
private Publishers, which are sold at Publishers’ 
prices. 

Catalogues and specimens of Sunday-school 
papers sent on application. | 

hool Books and Stationery. 
Address J. W. McINTYRE, 
No. 9 South Fifth street, St. Louis, Missouri. 
june 28—2m 


MMENSE REDUCTION IN LOOK- 
ING-GLASSES, OIL PAINTINGS, EN- 
GRAVINGS, PICTURE AND PHOTOGRAPH 
FRAMES.—James 8. Eartze & Son—WNo. 816 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia—Announce the Re- 
duction of 25 Per Cent. in the prices on all their 


Engravings, Picture and Photograph Frames, and 
Oil Paintings. The largest and most elegant 
Assortment in the Country. A rare opportunity 
now offered to make purchases in this line for 
Cash at remarkably low prices. 
EARLE’S GALLERIES, 
No. 816 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
july 20—tf | 


JAMES R. WEBB, 
TEA DEALER AND GROCER, 


WALNUT AND EIGHTH STREETS, PHILADELPHIA. 


Pure Fresh Teas, and every description of Fine 
_ Groceries, at the lowest Cash prices. 


the country. 


E. 0. THOMPSON, 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 


NORTH-EAST CORNER OF 


SEVENTH AND WALNUT STREETS, PHIL 
ADELPHIA. 
The wishes of Customers are strictly complied 
with. Large selections of Fabrics always on hand. 
N. B.—Gentlemen visiting the City are solicited 
for their Orders. sep 21—ly 


june 21—tf 


EW MUSIC-BOOK.—Church Choirs, and all 
others wishing for a New First. oiass Book 
of Church Music, are invited to examine 
THE TABERNACLE. 

A new book of Hymn Tunes, Chants, Anthems, 
&c. By B. F. Baker and W. O. Perkins. Price 
Eight Dollars per Dozen.. 

The Publishers, in offering this new work, 
leave to say that it has enlisted the best efforts o 
its able and experienced authors, and will be 
found most admirably adapted to the wants of 


denomination. 

Je Send to the Publishers for a Circular de- 
scriptive of the Work. A sample copy forwarded, 
post-paid, for One Dollar. 

TICKNOR & FIELDS, Publishers. 
No. 135 Washington street, Boston, Mass. 
aug 2—2t 


ENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 
TROY, NEW YORK.—The Thirty-ninth 
Annual Session of this Institution, for instruction 
in the Mathematical, Physical, and Natural Sci- 
enees, will commence on Wednesday, September 
17, 1862. Appropriate quarters, and a full supply 
of apparatus, will be provided, so that all the 
Courses of Instruction can be given precisely as 


-+ heretofore. The new buildings for the Institute 


will be placed on @ more commanding site, and 
be constructed as soon as possible. 
The Annual Register, containing full informa- 
tion, can be obtained from 
Pror. CHARLES DROWNE, Director. 
july 5—13t 
IRST CLASS CLOTHING AT THE VERY 
LOWEST PRICES.—Dress and Frock Coats 
of all qualities; Business Coats in all the latest 
styles, and a beautiful assortment of Spring 
Overcoats. Black and Fancy Cassimere Pants 
of the best and choicest fabrics, and a complete 
assortment of Vests of every variety of material, 
all cut, made, and trimmed equal to customer 
work, expressly for retail sales, and in all cases 
warranted to be as represented. 
ROBERT H. ADAMS, 


mar 22—ly Philadel phia. 


“THE PRESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


No. 606 Chestnut street, above Sizth, 
Philadelphia, and No. 530 Broad- 
way, New York, by 

WILLIAM 8S. MARTIEN & Co. 
TERMS. 


Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per annum, if paid 
in advance, or Three Dollars, payable in six months, 
A liberal discount to Agents who may become re- 
sponsible. 

To Clergymen Two Dollarz a year, when paid 
strictly in advance. 


No subscription received for a less term thax 
one year. All subscribers who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wish. 
ing to continue their subscription, and their paper 
will be sent to them accordingly. No paper dis- 
continued until all arrearages are paid, except at 
the discretion of the Proprietors. 

Rates of Advertising —For 15 lines, first insertion, 
one dollar; each repetition of do. 75 cents. For 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 75 cents; each repeti- 
tion of do., 50 cents. 
to be made in advance. 


TERMS TO CLUBS. 


Five copies to one address, for one year, 
Ten copies to one address for one year, 
With an additional copy to the person 
who may act as agent. 

Sizteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 
With an additional copy to the agent. 
Twenty five copies to one address, for one 

year, 
With an additional copy to the agent. 
{7 The money must always be sent in advance, 
When the amount is large, a draft should be pro- 
cured, if possible. Address, always post paid, 
WILLIAM S. MARTIEN & CO,, 
No. 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


$10.00 
$20.00 


$45.00 


enough, though, after all, to be left alone with 


_ This little tale proves the value of kindness, 
not only to those who receive it, but to those | 


Perth Amboy, New Jersey. 


years Depositories of their respective Publications — 


‘Manufactured Stock of Looking- Glasses, also in - 


Goods carefully packed, and forwarded to | 


Choristers and Choirs in Churches of every _ 


South-east corner of Seventh and Market streets, | 


Payments for advertisements 
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